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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Inteniational Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
itemational Treaty of June 7th, 1905, which was ratified by 40 Govem- 
ents. Thirteen other Governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Gov^nunent Institution in which each Country is represented 
r delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
■rmanent Committee. ' 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international sphere, 
tail; 

. (a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 

^dmical, or ecouomic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
J products, the commerce in agricultural products, and the prices pre- 
Uing in the various markets. 

(J) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as possible, 
! above information. 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work. 

(d) Make known new diseases of plants which may appear in 
part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress of the 

lases, and, if possible, the remedies which are efiective. 

(«) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insor- 
e, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information which 
ht be useful in the various countries for the organisation of works coa- 
ted with £^;ncultnral co-operation, insurance and credit. 

(fl Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is occasion 
p, measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and 
the improvement of their condition, after having utilized all the ne- 
mry sources of information, such as the wishes expressed by intema- 
lal or other agricultural congresses, or by congresses of sdenoes applied 
«ricultnre or agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I; Co-operation and Association 


LATIN AMERICA. 

MISCEU/ANEOUS KEWS. 


MEXICO. 

Assocution of the Chamuers of Commerce and Agriculture. — 
On the initiative of the National Chamber of Commerce at Torrebn, an 
Association of the Chambers of Commerce anri Agricnlture of the Republic 
has recently been founded at Mejdco. The elfort to give a uniform di- 
rection to the agriculture and commerce of the country by means of an 
agreement among the institutions by which the commercial and agricul- 
tural interests of the various regions are protected and devebped must be 
considered as of considerable importance for the economic future of 
Meaco. 

The as.sociation is based especially upon the following principles : 

1. Study, from the highest and most general point of view, of eco- 
nomic questions, such as irrigation, immigration, export of produce, intro- 
duction of new kinds of farming, etc. 

2. Participation of all the most important elements of the popul- 
ation in undertakii^s of general interest and mutual assistance. 

3. Interchange of ideas and methods, and possibility of adopting 
modem ideas in the whole of the country. It cannot be denied that it is 
highl y important to introduce regularity and uniformity into current 
usages in relation to commercial transactions, and this will be one of the 
greatest advants^es to be derived from the association. It further contem- 
plates the grant of bursaries to young men to enable them to study abroad 
the most modem commercial and i^cnltural methods, as well as the 
foundation of first class commercial and agricultural schools, subsidised by 
all the Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture. 

4. Study of the best methods of production, circulation and distrib- 
lution within the country, as well as the best means of supervising export- 
j ation. The question of sea and land communication and transport is of the 
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highest impoitance for the agricultural and commerdal devdopiaent of the 
•Republic ; the association proposes to give special attention to these prob- 
lems, particularly with regard to the possible effect the approaching open- 
ing of the Fanatna Canal may have on them, as Mexico has a co^ line 
of 3,883 ijbiles on the Pacific and the Mexican States on the shores of that 
Ocean have a population of 5,165,569 inhabitants. 

5. Encouragement of solidarity and the destruction of provincial 
prejudices. With this object the asssociation will hold its annual meetings 
ea<i year in a different region. At these meetir^s the questions of great- 
est interest from the agricultural and commercial point of view will be 
studied, account will be taken of the work accomplished by each Chamber 
during the year, the programme for collective action during the comity 
year will be drawn up and the adhering Chamber selected that is to 
represent the association for the period. 

By means of these meetings the institution hopes to strengthen the 
bonds uniting the various Chambers, and their members, and put in practice 
suitable methods in order that good results may be obtained from all the 
collective undertakings. 


USUGUAY. 

I. — Foundation' of the First Rural Bank. — We have already 
spoken in a previous number of this Bulletin (i) of the difficult tituation in 
which the small farmers and livestock improvers of Uruguay find them- 
selves owing to want of capital. The Government, anxious about the 
situation, and desirir^ to introduce agricultural credit on a co-operative 
basis, has founded a rural credit department at the Bank of the Republic 
with a capital of 500,000 pesos, to provide cheap credit to farmers asso- 
ciated for the purpose. 

The first practical result of this was the foundation of the first Rural 
Bank of Uruguay by a group of farmers of Ciudad de Melo. 

By the law of 1912 for the foundation of rural banks in the country, 
they may obtain special loans at 4 % from the rural credit department 

of ^e Bank. 

We think it well also to mention that these banks do not limit their oper- 
rations to the grant of the credit required by their members, but facil- 
itate the work of production, transformation, preservation and sale of pro- 
duce derived excluavely from members’ farms, as well as the carrying out 
of agricultural works of collective character. 

The Rural Bank of Qudad de Melo had at its foundation 30 members. 

It is to be hoped that all the small farmers of the Republic will imitate 
this first group and benefit by all the advantages afiorded by association. 


(ij Compare ButtedH of EomohUc ami Sedal ItMUgetm, Scptemlm, 1913: " The Land 
Qnestton and Aaricvttnrtl Credit In Umgany.” 
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2 . — Uruguay Farmers’ and Horticulturists' association. — llie 
spirit of assocktion by which European fanners have so greatly benefited 
is also penetrating amo^ the rural classes of Uatm America. One of the 
most recent manifestations of the movement has been the foundation 
of a general assoeiation of the fanners and horticulturists of Uruguay. 

This institution, of which the formation now in course, will soon be ao 
accomplished fact, considering the excellent reception given to it in all 
the agricultural circles of the country, offers great advantages for the agri- 
cnlture of Uruguay, as appears from the principal objects it aims at. 

Independently of the study and defence of the agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests, as well as of the encouragement to be given to this branch 
of national activity, the Association has the following special aims : 

(a) to examine and present, uphold before the authorities and call 
for the realisation of all legislative reforms, as well as all econo mic measures, 
^hiefly in respect to the charges by which the small farmer is burdened, the 
railway and customs tarifis. concessions and rights to stands in markets 
and at fairs ; 

(4) to facilitate purchase of manure, utensils, Hvestock, seeds, im- 
proved implements and all requisites for farming and horticulture ; 

(c) to promote and encourage experiments in cultivation, with 
manure, seeds and improved implements and all the other means for facil- 
itating labour, increasing production, lowering the cost price and as far 
as possible reducing the high cost of living in the country districts ; 

(d) to encourage agricultural education and extend it by means of 
lectures, shows, publications, etc. : 

(e) to encourage the sale of agricultural and horticultural produce ; 

(/) to occupy itself, finally, with whatever may advance the interests 

of agriculture and horticulture, especially thrift, assistance, credit and co- 
operation. 

For the realisation of this pri^amme, in addition to its Central Com- 
mittee of Management, the Association has Sub-Commissions for agriculture, 
buit-cultivation, viticulture, agricultural credit, agricultural defence and 
shows. 

j The members may be active or adherent. The active members will 
be the landowners, tenant farmers, farm managers, metayers, day labourers 
pd generally all who work farms either themselves or by means of 
Idler persons or who contribute directly to the agricultural and horti- 
Mtural production with their personal latiour or their money. 

The adherent members will be the sellers or buyers of implements, man • 
re or agricultural produce, not in the above position. 

The capital of the association will be formed by means of members’ 
mtributions. 

In case of the dissolution of the soc'ety, its remaining funds will be de- 
Jted to a work of agricultural interest, selected at the general meeting, 
id under no pretext may^they be divided among the members. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE REOIONAE ORGANISATION 
OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

By Dk. Otto KBUDfixvsk, 

S$niorS«fei^ to GeturtU Fedtraiion of Austrian AgrkuUitral Co-operative Societies, Vienna^ 

VI. CO-OPERATION IN THE AUSTRIAN PART OF FRIULI. 

SOURCES: 

Aiuanacco del popolo per l’akno comumb 1909. Strenna deOa Federazione dei Consorzi 
agrlcoli del Friuli {People’s AImahoc for the Year, 1909. Presentation Pvblieation of the 
A^ricnitHral Co^ereUive Societies of FHnlfi. 

Ai^ARi della Federazione del Cousorzl agilcoli del Friuli 1907-1912. (Yearbooks of the 
above Pederatioi], 1907*1912). 

SCHULLERN 2u ScHATTENHOPEN (Hofcat ProfessoT Dt. HeTumn, Ritter von) : Das Kolonat 
in G6r* and Gradisca, in Istiien, hi Dalmatlen imd in Tirol (Tic Cokmat tn the County 
of Gorilt and Gradisca, Istria, Dalmatia and Tyrol). Viesma, 1909. Hof u. Staatsdruckerei . 

Meyer (Pius) : Zur l^ge der I^ehnbauem im dstoreichischen Priaul. Bin Beitrag zum Stu- 
dhun der Koloratsfrage {The Sitt«dum 0/ the Tenant Farmers in Auflrtan Friuli. Contrii- 
uiion to the Study of ike Problem of the Colonat). Goritz, 1909. 

Oesterbeichiscbe laiidwirtschaftucse; Gemossbnschaftsprbsse {Austrian Agricultural 
Co-operative Press). 


In lespect to its co-operative organization the Austrian Friuli occupies 
a place apart. This little district presents certain peculiarities from the 
point of view of co-operation, and a remarkable difference from the other 
regions of the Monarchy both as regards the origin and the application 
of the co-operative idea. 

Austrhin Friuli, by which name the Italian part of the Country of Goritr 
and Gradisca is called, forms a large plain which, except for the northern 
hills of CoUio and the marshy districts of the South, is fertile and well cultiv- 
ated. The farmers cultivate various kinds of plants principally vines, mul- 
berrj' trees and wheat. In spite of the abolition of the dha^es on land and the 
base tenancies, there still exists to day the colonat, a special kind of lease] 
originating in the Middle Ages which, though it has now the appearance of 
a free contract, imposes the heaviest burdens on the peasant and robs him 
of all the profit of his hard work. " The Italian portion of the Cormtry oi 
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Goritz and Giadisca, ” sa3rs von SchoUein in tke wotk above cited, “shows 
U8 the ccioruA in its most ancient fonn and so widely extended that 
it is of the greatest importance for the whole economic and social life of 
the country and it is very easy to understand that the first appeals for re- 
scue have come from th«e districts. Here the evils of the system are 
most apparent ; and the more so, as we find, together with stipulations 
unworthy of modem times, forms of contract not only perfectly acceptable, 
but very suitable for all parties, to which the prosperous condition of the 
farm bears witness. On studying the matter more closely we find that the 
essential defects of the ancient system of coUmal are the uncertain or excess- 
ively brief period of the contract; the absence of any guarantee the tenants 
have of eventual compensation for improvements on the farm, but rather 
almost the certainty of not receiving any ; and finally and this is a peculi- 
arity of the region, — the existence of base service (KoboUmrpflichtun%en ) ; 
the effect of all which, wherever these defects prevail, is most clearly mani- 
fested in the inadequate working of the farm, defective methods of cultiv- 
ation, a very low level of education and so a situation not only disadvant- 
ageous for the farmers, but even for the proprietors themselves, " 

Generally speaking we may distinguish two classes of coloruU m Friuli. 
First of all, that in which the land with the buildings is let for a fixed rent, 
ill taxes being paid by the tenant. The second class includes all forms the 
onditions of which, taken generally, correspond with the system of mediceval 
olonai. The use of the land and buildings — the latter generally in ex- 
remely bad repair, — is granted to the peasants in return for compensations 
a kind (cheese, silk, poultry, eggs, fruit, wine, cartage, personal service 
tc.). To this is usually added the payment of a certain sum in money 
nd of all the taxes. The landowner has, besides, the right to any compens- 
tion granted for loss through hail, inundations etc. Besides these heavy 
larges, the peasant must undertake other burdensome duties. He must 
:st of all engage to repair serious damage done to his crops by hares, 
leasants and any other game the landlord reserves, which may devastate 
e maize plantations and vineyards. The landlord has exclusive right 
hunt and shoot. The peasant is strictly forbidden, under penalty 
heavy fines, to remove or hunt game. Contraventions are severely 
inished and entail cancellation of the contract of lease. By definite 
uses in these contracts the landlord is enabled to evict the tenant 
1 his family at any moment. 

' It is not astonishing that under such conditions the farms have suf- 
ed. The burdens under which the population lived prevented the intro- 
Ction of all modem and scientific methods of labour. At the same time, 
ire was also unrestricted usury. The peasant, consequently, could not 
Iter his situation by borrowing money. 

A certain number of energetic priests united in 1895, with the object 
Snding a remedy for this iimupportable situation. The successful results 
amed by co-operation in other countries, such as Italy, Germany, 
feerland and espedally Upper and Tower Austria, induced them to 
ke a trial of co-operation also in Friuli. Model rules were drafted for 
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Kaifleisen batiks and livestock iasoiance assodatioiis, which were soon 
founded on the initiative of these priests in various localities, fiisf of all at 
Capriva, Turriaco, Staranzano, Venniliano and Grade. In 1899. four Raif- 
fasen banks, two insurance assodations and a labourers’ co-operative 
society united to form a federation, under the name of " Federazione delle 
casse rurali e dei sodaliii co&perativi ■per la parte iUdiana deUa promneia 
ii Gorizia e Gradisca, " with headquarters at Goritz. It is to be observed that, 
in contrast with all the other Austrian co-operative federations, this one 
started with a confessional basis, as it is laid down as one of its fundamental 
rules that the co-operative societies must maintain Christian principles and 
provide for the moral and material improvement of the conditions of exist- 
ence of each of their members. The rules impose on the members the duty 
of scrupulously maintaining the Catholic spirit of the institution. From 
the date of the formation of the federation the advance of co-operation 
was rapid. There were : 
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Thus at the end of 1907 there were altogether 74 co-operative societies 
working with a total number of 6,800 members. 

On October 13th., 1907, the organization of the federation underwenl 
a radical change, being transformed into a limited liability association ii 
the sense of the law on co-operative societies, under the name of “Feden 
atone dei consorzi agricoU del Friuli, ” with headquarters at Goritz. 'Thr 
transformation was due to the rapid development of co-operation in Friuli 
to which the former legal form of the federation was no loiter suited. Thi 
desire of assimilating the Friuli federation to the other federations of Aust- 
rian co-operative societies may also have contributed to the change. 

According to the new roles, one of the essential objects of thefederatiod 
is the constitution of a clearii^ house for the various Raiffeisen banks adheij 
ii^ to it; these banks are bormd to pay over to the federation all theil 
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available monev and to borrow exclusively from the federation when in 
need. The new rules also provide for the comprehension of a goods 
business in the work of the federation. Since this change, co-operation has 
made very rapid progress, and to day the whole of Austrian Friuli is co- 
vered with a dose network of agricultural co-operative societies. At the. 
end of 1912, there were gg sodeties adhering to the federation and they 


had altogether 9,600 members. 

(1) Raiffeisen Banks 34 

(2) Agricultural Distributive Co-operative Societies . 17 

(3) Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale . . 10 

(4) ” Dairies 2 

(5) " Societies for the Improvement of Vine- 

yards 2 

(6) " Fishing Sodety i 

(y) ” Seridcultiiral Society I 

(8) " hivestock Insurance Society .... 21 

(9) Other Co-operative Societies 11 


A very important department of the work of the federation is the 
scientific improvement of silkworm breeding, which is carried on very 
extensively in Austrian Friuli. The federation, aware that the period 
of incubation is the most important in silkworm breeding, as on the 
incubation the success of the silk crop depends, in good time dedded on 
giving its attention to this branch of agricultural industry. The feder- 
ation, first of all, caused the formation of an association of silkworm 
breeders among the peasants; this was afterwards transformed into a 
co-operative sodety of silk producers and is working satisfactorily. The 
object of the sodety is to purchase eggs of excellent quabty and to 
provide for their scientific incubation and the collective sale of the 
locoons 

The federation does not confine itself to this ; with the help of its gen- 
ial secretary, who had had the opportunity of studying silkworm breeding, 
|oth theoretically and practically for many years, it organized the coUect- 
ve purchase of silkworm eggs, proceeded with the installation of incub- 
tion chambers and ovens for drying the cocoons, imdertook instruction in 
Be art of breeding silkworms and finally organized the collective sale of the 

K The great success obtained in recent years in other regions by the 
^ of incubation chambers for the sdentific rearing of silkworms determined 
fee federation to proceed with the installation of such chambers in the inter- 
K of silkworm growers. In 1907, the first was fitted up at Lucinico, unr 
n the management of a pupil of the Trent Landeskulturrat Institute and 
fee unmediate supervision of the federation, whidi provided all the necess- 
^ implements. In the following years, similar chambers were installed 
fe Ajello, Capriva, Mariano and Romans ; there are now eight incubation 
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dumpers, no longet dependent on t!ie federation, but wotieed.bj' Ute ^ 
[Hodncers’ co-operative society. A calcnlation vasAt by Signor l 4 is Meyer, 
l^eral secretary of the federation, ^o«s the material advants^es obte^ed 
^ improved silkworm breedit^. According to it, 3,000 ounces of sifcwwm 
eggs gave imder the old unedeotific system, on an average, 40 of cocoons 
each, sdiich at the average price during the last ten years mi^t be sold 
at 2-2 kr., per kg., that is for a total sum of 264,000 kr. Esperknce shows 
that by the scientific method, an average of 60 kgs. of cocoons may be 
obtained per ounce. These cocoons are besides quite uniform and per- 
fect in structure, guaranteeing a greater yield of silk. At the average 
price of 2.8 kr. per kg., from 3,000 ounces of eggs 420,000 kr. would be 
obtained, that is a gain of 156,000 kr., nearly twice as much as under 
the old system. 

In 1908, the federation determined to arrange ovens for drying cocoons. 
The want of these had long been felt by the peasants of Friuli. These ovens, 
by means of which the larvae are killed in the cocoons, assure the preserv- 
ation of the latter for an indefinite time, that they may be offered for" 
sale at the proper moment, whilst, for want of ovens, the peasants used 
to have to sell their cocoons at any price offered by the manufacturers, be- 
fore the moth appeared, and were taken advantage of by the middlemen. 
First of all, a dr^g room with three ovens was installed at Romans, 
two of them on the horizontal system of the Brothers Menestrina and one 
on the Chiesa system. The two first ate equally suited and largely used 
for desiccation of maize and wheat, by which means the federation has in' J- 
rectly contributed to the fight against pellagra, which was very widely spread 
in that region. The ovens for drying cocoons have had the effect of consid- 
erably raising the prices and ensurii^ the stability of the market. 

With t^aid to the goods business, the federation undertakes the pur- 
chase of articles required by the adherent societies for their account. It 
also assists them in commercial business, represents them with purchasers, 
customers and the authorities, settles disputes, gets analyses made and 
serves as intermediary incases of claims to be made against the carrying 
trade. In igiz, the federation served as intermediary in goods business for 
the total amount of .84,751 kr.; this business was done in superphosphates, 
sulphuric acid, sulphur, basic sh^, oilcake, wine, wheat, oil, agricultural 
machinery and implements. 

From the start, the federation considered it as one of its principal 
duties, as far as possible, to enable poor but hardworking tenants themselves 
to become landowners in the region and assist them wi^ its advice in their 
buriness. The disadvantages mentioned above under which the Friuli 
tenants suffer have been increased by unrestricted speculation in land 
whicb is assuming more considerable proportions and is most of all indulged 
in by foreigners. These speculators prevent the peasants from buying the 
land immediately from the landowners at fair prices, wlnle they them- 
selves realise enormous profits, by which agriculture suffers. 

Subdividers of landed estates {GiUerschidchter) artificially raise the 
price of land to a considerable degree, ruin an incalculable number of 
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jeisooA and often obl^e entire families to emigrate. The federation is doing 
ts utmost to bring a remedy here. In the last ten years, landed estates 
lave been cut up and divided among tenant fanners at Mossa, Fiumicello, 
lanpietdisonzo, CasseglianoandAquileja.Inthetwolastof these communes 
lie federation was enabled, thanks to assistance from the I. and R. Dcpart- 
nent of Agriculture, to facilitate the sale of land to more than 90 fanners, 
:hus assuring them a certain independence. In 1909, the federation pur- 
liased a landed estate (entailed) at Scodavacca, which was in danger 6 i 
tailing into the hands of speculators, in order to subdivide it and- 
ttansfer the holdings to peasants, with the assistance of the I. and 
R. Department of Agriculture and a Viennese Bank. The estate was 
joo campi in area (i campo is about 3,600 sq. metres), and consisted of 
ields and meadows and there were ii tenants' households on it. The 
illotment gave the federation much trouble, but, in spite of all difficulties, 
vas brought to a successful conclusion. Thirteen holdings (land and build- 
ngs) of from I to 12 hectares each were sold to experienced farmers, 
fhe federation itself has undertaken the administration of the manor 
louse and outhouses, as well as from two to three ha. of garden for a 
leriod of ten years and during that time it will supervise tjre farmers and 
;ive them assistance ; the portion of the estate above mentioned of which 
he federation has reserved to itself the management will be utilised for 
lorticulture and poultry and rabbit improvement, so as to show the old 
enants, now become small landowners, the considerable yield to be ob- 
sjued from these agricultural industries. 

Thus, the federation has perfectly realised the first part of its programme. 
The second part consists, as has been said, in the supervision to be exercised 
iver the peasant land holders in order to ensure the maintenance of their 
loldii^s and protect them from losses. For this purpose, during the next 
en years it will place at the disposal of the peasants storehouses for grain, 
wens for desiccation of maize, cellars for the fermentation and preserv- 
ition of wine, as well as the necessary implements and machinery. The 
peal Raiffeisen bank will make provision for the loans and savings 
(usiness ; a co-operative purchase and sale society will provide those con- 
iemed with farm requisites, and will act as intermediary for the sale of 
nilk, fruit, v^etables etc. and all these undertakings will be supervised by 
he federation. In winter, lectures will be arranged so that the peasants 
lay be given the knowledge they require in order to establish themselves in 
leir new position, by no means an easy matter fdr all, and derive the 
reatest profit from it. 

Thus, not only has the federation contributed to a large extent towards 
>-operation and home colonisation, but it has also given efficacious aid 
1 improving the material conditions of existence of the small farmers, 
he agricultural co-operative societies arc still the pivot of its action. The 
aiffeisen banks serve as savings banks for the peasants, accustom them 
a reasonable investment of their surplus funds, and ensure them against 
e danger of being unable to fulfil their engagements at critical moments, 
lese banks grant loans on produce, if the peasant, on account of the un- 
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favourable dtuatiou of the market, cannot immediately sdl at a fair jsdce 
and theiT general meetings have a genmally instructive and salutary effect 
on the peasants. The federation, by crea^ two co-operative dairies, has 
placed them in a position to sell their milk easily and at good prices. The 
dairies stimulate them to improve their livestock, to inmease it and to 
transform the less productive vineyards into pasture land. 

The federation, by means of the institution of a cellar at Scodavacca 
Snd a warehouse for sales at Ooritz, has put the peasants in a position to 
sell their wine at profitable prices. Silk cocoons, which represent for the 
small farmer a source of revenue of the first importance, are sold by the 
federation to the silk mills. The co-operative societies for purchase and sale 
provide the peasants with artificial manure, sulphur, sulphuric add, cattle 
foods etc ; and arrange the sale of their members’ agricultural produce, 
thus putting a stop to usury and other evils which tended to reduce the 
income from the farms. The numerous livestock insurance cooperative so- 
deties are governed by rules approved by theState, savethe peasants from 
pecuniary loss in case of the death or compulsory slaughter of their livestoiA,* 
and indte them to give their livestock better treatment. 

Finally, the peasants’ and labourers’ associations have to make proviskru 
for education in order that the instruction of the people may be advanced. 
Through the medium of these sodeties, the federation can more easily 
supervise the peasants who have become small landlords, indte them to 
work and instruct them. 

“rhus, the federation, thoi^h with limited material resources at its com- 
rrtand, has largely contrived, through the disinterestedness and indefatig- 
able persistence of its officers, especially Monsignor Faidutti, the pre- 
sident, and Signor Meyer, the general secretary, to the improvement of 
the conditions of the existence of the peasants, who, a few generations ago 
lived in great misery. 

CertairJy, there is still much to be done; but the results up to the 
present obtained justify the hope that in the near future the federatroa 
vrill attain its noble end, that is to say the personal emandpation and the 
economic independence of the peasants. 
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Before the coming into force of tfcenew Belgian law of May 23th,, 1913, 
on commercial societies, these societies were regulated by the laws of 
May l8th., 1873, December 26th., 1881, May 22nd., 1886 and May i6th. igoi. 
After 1903 it was seen to be necessary to introduce some amendments 
into these laws and it was just in that year that M. Picard made a pro- 
posal in the Senate for the reform of the legal regime governing the com- 
mercial societies. The principal object of this proposal was to prevent the 
faults ordinarily committed in the formation and working of the societies 
by the founders and managers to the detriment of the public, who are often 
victims of their own inexperience. But the Government, considering this 
bill incomplete and desiring on theotherhandtoiatroduceinto the 1873 law 
a series of amendments, in conformity with a definite plan, in February, 1904 
presented on its own account another bill, partly inspired by the condnsions 
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of an extra-parliamentary commission, instituted in 1894 for the study of 
the question, and partly by various proposals presented in PEuliament ami 
foreign legislation. This bill, discussed and approved by the Senate in 190,5 
afterwards communicated to the Chamber and referred by it to special 
commissions for Study, was discussed by it towards the end of 1912 and 
the beginning of 1913 and became law in May, 1913. 

The amendments introdnced by this law into the previous regime also 
made it necessary to co-ordinate the former provisions with the new ones 
and this was sanctioned by Royal Decree of July zznd., 19x3. 

Most of the new provisions refer to the limited liability societies and 
in less degree to the other classes of societies. We, however,’think it well 
to take this occasion to state briefly the fundamental principles regulating 
the various classes of commercial societies in Belgium and we shall do 
so in the following paragraphs. 


§ I. Generai, pROvrsroNS governino soasTiEs. 

It should first of aU be said that the provisions governing societies 
contained in the above laws and divided into twelve sections, form 
Part IX of the ist. Book of the Commercial Code. This Code, promulgated 
in 1807, is now to a large extent abrogated and substituted by special laws. 

The provisions of a general character are contained in the first sec- 
tion and may be summarised under the following heads. 

Six classes of commercial societies are recognised, namely ; societies 
of collective title, ordinary societies en commandite, limited liability societies, 
societies en commandite limited by shares, co-operative societies and credit 
unions. 

Each of these societies has its civil personality, distinct from that ol 
its members. 

There exist also temporary and profit sharing commercial associations 
which the law does not recognise as civil persons and the existence of which 
is established by registers, correspondence and eventually by witnesses. 

As regards the fonn of the contract of the society, societies of collective 
title, ordinary societies en commandite and co-operative societies must, in 
OTder to be legal, be constituted by special deeds, either public or with 
private signature, in the latter case conforming with article 1,325 of the 
Civil Code. This article lays it down that private deeds containing reci- 
procal agreements must, in order to be valid, be drafted in as many ori- 
ginal copies as there are parties with separate interests, a single copy 
sufficing for all persons who have equal interests. In the case of co-oper- 
ative societies, duplicates suffice. 

The limited liability societies and the societies en commandite limited 
by shares must alwrays, however, be constituted by public deed. 

In the case of societies of collective title and ordinary societies en com- 
mandite, an abstract of the deed must oe published. It must contain the 
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piedse designation of the members jointly and severally liable, the title 
of the society for commercial purposes, indication of the members entrusted 
with the man^ement and with right to sign for the society, indication of 
the amounts contributed or to be contributed en commandite, precise in- 
dication of the members who must contribute these amounts, with indic- 
ation of the obligations of each; the date at which the society is to 
commence working and that at which it is to cease to exist. 

On the other hand, the deed of constitution of the limited liability 
societies, the societies en commandite limited by shares and the co-operative 
societies is published in full. 

To be valid, any alteration in the above deeds must be made in the man- 
ner required for the deed of constitution. 

Publicity must also be given, in order that they may be valid against 
third parties, to acts modif>-ing the promsioos the publication of which is 
ordered by law, as well as to apppointments, resignations and dismissals 
of managing directors, commissioners and liquidators of limited liability 
"^bcieties. 

Previously, this formality was only required for the deed of appoint- 
ment of directors, but it has had to be rect^nised that the public has an 
interest in being advised not only of the appointment, but also of the re- 
signation and dismissal of directors, that is to say of the acts terminating 
their functions. Their powers are defined in the deed of constitution and 
in the later deeds for the carrying out of the deed of constitution. 

Other provisions refer to the manner of delivery and publication of 
the above documents. 

Let us now examine the fundamental rules regulating the various class- 
es of societies in all their business, following the order given them in the 
Code and naturally taking into account the provisions of the new law of 
May 25th., 1913. 


§ 2. Societies oe cohective titi,!?. 

Under this head are included societies formed between tvvo or a larger 
number of persons for the exercise of commerce in the name 0' a firm. 
Only names of members may be included in the title of the firm. 

The members of a society of collective title are jointly and severally 
liable for all engagements entered into by the society, even if signed by only 
one of them, provided he ha? the right to sign for the society. 


§ 3. OkDINARY SOOETIES es comuanditb. 

The ordinarj’ society en ccwnwnifrfc is formed by one or more active 
members jointly and severally liable and one or more members who 
amply invest their money in the firm and are sleeping partners. 
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In this case, the title of the firm must of necessity include the name 
or names of one or mote of the active members ; the names of the sleeping 
partners cannot appear. 

When there are several members unlimitedly liable, the society is 
at once, with respect to them, one of collective titie, and, with respect to 
the sleeping partners, a society en cotimandile. 

The sleeping partner is only liable for the debts and losses of the sodety 
to the amount for which he has engaged. Yet he rhay be obliged to restore 
the interest and dividends he has received, if they were not paid out of the 
real interest of the society, in which hypothesis, if fraud, dishonesty or neg- 
ligence is proved against the manr^ing director, a sleeping partner may 
prosecute him for repayment of the amount he drould return. 

The sleeping partner may not, as such, perform administrative acts, 
even by proxy. Any act, in contravention of this prohibition, renders him 
liable towards third parties for all the obligations of the society. On the 
other hand, the commercial opinions, advice, inspection and supervision, 
as well as the authorizations given to the managers for acts exceeding' 
the limit of their powers, create no obligation for the sleeping partner. 

In case the managing director dies, becomes legally incapable or is 
otherwise prevented from acting, if it is established in the deed of constit- 
ution that the society shall, notwithstanding, continue its existence, the 
president of the Commercial Court, when the rules do not otherwise pro- 
vide, may, at the request of those concerned, appoint an administrator 
to deal with urgent Imsiness and the work of ordinary administration. 
Any interested party may make objection to this order. The objection 
must be notified both to the person appointed and the person asking for 
the appointment. 


§ 4. Limited uawuty societies. 

-As we have said, the reform of the legal regime of the commercial so- 
cieties, in accordance with the law of May 25th , 1913, principally affected 
the limited liability societies, which, in the country we are dealing with, 
are of considerable importance. And, as studies are being made with 
regard to the same reform in other countries, it seems to us advisable to 
consider the manner in which it ua£ carried out in Belgium. 

1. Nature and Title of the Limited Liability Societm. — The limited 
liability society is characterized in the fii^ place by the limited 
liability of all the members, up to a given amotmt, and by the fact of the 
names of partners not appearing in its titie. It is given a special name or is, 
designated in conformity with its object. This name or des;^nation must 
be different from that of any other society. 

2. Formation of the Society. — To form a limited liability society it is 
required: (i) that there be at least seven members ; (2) that the capital be 
entirely subscribed ; (3) that at least a fifth of each share [action) paid 
up in cash or by means of a sufficient contribution. The laW was formerly 
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satisfied with one tenth. It must be proved by an authenticated deed 
that these conditions have been observed. 

Further: to prevent abuses of frequent occunence in the formation 
of societies, above all through the exaggerated value given to con- 
tributions, in meeting the claims of which the future of the undertaking 
is sometimes sacrificed, wise precautions have been taken by the framers of 
the Bd^n law, in the provision layii^ down that the deed of constitution 
of a society must henceforth contain : 

(1) the specification of all contributions other than those in money, 
the conditions on which they were made, and the name of the contributor ; 

(2) The transfers of which the real estate contributed was the 
subject in the five preceding years, and the conditions under which it was 
transferred ; 

(3) The mortgages on the real estate contributed ; 

(4) The conditions to which the realisation of the rights contributed 
optionally is subject; 

9 (5) The reasons for which special advantages are granted to any of 

the founders, and the amount of these. 

Article 40 bis of the new law provides for further guarantee of the real- 
ity of the contributions at least in those cases in which securities are 
given in return. 

This]article says : " Shares (actions) representing contributions not made 
in money and any security directly or indirectly giving a right over these 
shares, shall only be negotiable ten days after the publication of the second 
yearly balance sheet. Until the expiration of this term, they can only 
be transfened by public deed or private writ, of which notice has been 
given to the society within a period of a month, under pain of nullity of 
the transfer. Deeds relating to transfer of these shares shall indicate 
their nature, date of creation and the conditions laid down for their transfer.” 

Up to the present, the promoter of a society, seeking unlawful gains, 
obtained in exchange for his contributionsan extraordinary quantity of se- 
curities which he hastened to realise, taking advantage of the favourable 
current, easily produced by astute propaganda in favour of the foundation 
of the society. Henceforth, the above provision will prevent his n^otiating 
these seairities, until after a minimum period of two years, when the 
Snandal results of the society have established the real value of the shares. 

The new law, like the previous one, contemplates two modes of forming 
societies. The first, the most frequent, by means of one or more authentic- 
ated deeds, to which the members are parties, either personally or by proxy. 
The parties to these deeds shall be considered founders of the society, 
rhe other is the constitution of the society by subscription, preceded by 
an authenticated public deed, undei the name of prospectus. 

The same formalities and conditions as are required for the found- 
ation of the sodeties are also necessary in the case of each increase of cap- 
ital The rules therefore can no longer, as was frequently the case, authorize 
the board of management to increase the capital, but must in this reflect 
follow regnlations definitely laid down. 
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Finally, as limited liability societies are most usually founded by 
authenticated deed to which a small number of founders are parties, sub- 
actibh^ all the shares, with the intention of later on offering them for pub- 
lic sale, the law, to prevent the evils consequent on this, has had recourse, 
in the interest of the public, to the security offered by wide putdicity. 
Article 34 bis of the law of May 25th., 1913 (art. 36 of the Commercial Code) 
prescribes as follows; 

“ The public exhibition, offer and sale of shares (acfiofts or parts), or 
securities, of whatever title, must be preceded by the publication, in the 
supplement to the Monikur of a notice dated and signed by the vendors, 
together with the names, surnames, profession and residence of those 
signing ; 

(1) the date of the deed of constitution of the society, and of all 
deeds amending the rules and of their publication ; 

(2) the object of the society, the share capital and the number 
of shares ; 

(3) the amount of capital not paid up and that still to be paid on 

each share ; ' 

(4) the composition of the boards of man^ement and supervision; 

(5) the declarations required as above in relation to contributions; 

(6) the last balance sheet, and the last profit and loss account or 
statement to the elect that the latter has not yet been published. 

The publication in question must be made at least ten full days 
before public exhibition, offer or sale. 

3. Shares and Transfer of Shares. — The capital of the societies consists 
in shares (actions) on which their value may or may not be shown. Inde- 
pendent of the shares (actions) representing the capital of the society, 
others (litres de participation), may be issued which shall entitle to rights 
laid down in the rules. 

The shares (actions) may be divided into parts, of which a certain number 
shall confer the same rights as the action. Both actions and parts bear the 
number of their issue. 

Distinction is made between personal shares, the ownership of which 
is established by means of an entry in a special register kept at the head 
quarters of the society and transfer of which is efierted by means of a 
declaration entered in the same register, dated and signed by the transferer 
and the transferee ; and shares to bearer, bearing the signature of at least 
two managers, and transferable by means of simple delivery of the title. 

The shares (actions) are personal until fully paid up; the owners of 
shares (actions or litres) to bearer may, at pleasure, demand their conversion, 
at their own expense to personal actions or litres. 

Dastly transfer of shares is only valid after the definite constitution 
of the society and payment of the fifth of their amount. 

4. Management and Supervision of Limited Liability Societies.— tbose 
societies are managed by persons appointed for a time, who may be dismissed, 
and receive remuneration or not, and, unless the rules make provision 
otherwise, have power to perform any act in connection with the manaae- 
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laent and any legal action in the name erf the society. But in so doing, they 
assume no personal liability. 

They must be at least three in number. They are appointed at the 
general meeting of shareholders and in the first instance by the deed of 
constitntion of the society. The term of their office may not exceed sir 
years, but they may be re-elected, unless the deed of constitutiem makes 
other provision. 

Each manager must deposit as security a certain number of shares, 
established in the rules. These shares must be personal. ^ 

The daily despatch of business as well as the charge of representing 
the sodrty may be delegated to directors, representatives etc... whose ap- 
pointment. dismissal and powers are regulated by the rules. 

The supervision of the societies must be entrusted to one or more 
commissioners, members or not, elected at the general meeting of share- 
herfders for a period not exceeding six years, and also bound to give security 
in shares. They have unlimited right to supervise and inspect all the work 
the society. Every six months the board of management submits to 
them a statement of accounts. 

Further, by the new law, the commissioners may obtain the assistance 
of an expert, approved by the society, for the examination of the books and 
accounts. If an agreement cannot be come to in regard to the choice of 
the expert, he shall be appointed by the president of the Commercial Court. 

This provision is an appreciable advance on previous legislation, under 
which it often happened that the commissioners were unable to carry out 
their mandate properly, owing to their inexperience. 

(5). Ceneral Meetings. — The general meeting of shareholders has the 
most ample powers for accomplishing or ratifying acts affecting the sopety. 
Unless otherwise prescribed, it has the right to amend the rules, without, 
however, being able to change the essential object of the society. However, 
the meeting itself cannot lawfully decide on proposals for the amendment 
of the rules, if the substance of these proposals has not been specified in the 
agenda and if the shareholders present do not represent at least half the 
capital of the society. No increase or reduction of the capital may be de- 
cided on without the observance of the conditions laid down for the amend- 
ment of the rules. 

Finally, a new and important provision is that the right to vote con- 
ferred by shares not paid up shall remain reserved, until the contributions 
regularly demanded and due are paid. 

6. Balance Sheets. ■ — In the reform with which we are dealmg, the 
framers of the law concerned themselves greatly about the balance sheets 
which ought faithfully to reflect the situation of the societies. The mat- 
ter gave rise to long di^ssions in both the Chamber and the Senate. Many 
would have liked to insist on a uniform model for all the societies, to ensure 
dearness. But in the end the idea of so rigid a rule was renounced, as it 
rould not have been applied in every case. The new law, therefore, limits 
itself to requiring that the balance sheet shall show separately theimmobil- 
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ised and realisable credits, the society’s debt towards itsdf, its engagNBents, 
ita morlg^ debts and debts not secured on real estate. 

The amendments for a fuithei devdopment of the balance dieet, by 
the introdnction of details meant to give a precise idea of the varioos items 
f(nmii% the credits, were rejected. And those which aimed at obligu^ the 
societies to publish the list of their bills and acceptances suffered the same 
fate. Publicity of this kind might in fact have led to inconveniences. 
Nevertheless, the law attempts, by other clauses which the space left to 
us does not permit of our reproducing, to provide so that the shareholder 
may inform himself as to the most important of these bills and accept- 
ances. 

7. Issue of Bonds. — The iimovations introduced by the new Belgian 
law on commercial societies in respect to bonds must be counted among the 
most important and the most successful. These bonds are generally issued 
by limited liability societies after their definite constitution and have the 
character of real liabilities guaranteed by the share capital. The law has 
shown on this cxcasion special soUicitude for the interests of the bonc^ 
holders, hitherto somewhat neglected. 

In fact, to protect them from disagreeable surprises and provide them 
with the means of effectively defending themselves, a series of provisions 
has been introduced, inspired by the following four classes of ideas : (i) 
wide publicity given to the; issue and sale of the bonds; (2) special indications 
to be given on the bonds; (3) issue of bonds on mortgage ; (4) organisation 
of the general meeting of bondholders. 

Art. 68 indeed prescribes a system of publicity for the issue and sale 
of bonds similar to that we have mentioned for shares. 

The provisions with regard to mortgage bonds are specially interesting. 

Let us say, in the first place, that, according to Belgian law, mortgages 
can only be passed in favour of a definite individual, a person, physical 
or legal. Consequently, the holders of bonds, that is to say of credit secur- 
ities not naming the holder, were up to the present without this precious 
guarantee. The new law, by a wise provision, based on foreign laws, has 
extended the advantages of the mortgage bond to the bonds of the com- 
mercial societies 

It, in fact, establishes that a society may mortgage real estate to guar- 
antee loans it contracts under form of issue of bonds. Registration is made 
in favour of the whole group of bondholders, the name of the creditor being 
substituted by that of the securities representii^ the credit guaranteed. The 
mortgage tak^ the place due to it by date of entry, without the date of the 
issue of the bonds being considered. The entry must be renewed by the 
managers on their responsibility before the expiration of the fourteenth 
year. If the renewal is not made by the member, any bondholder has the 
right to make it. 

But perhaps the best guarantee the new law offers the bondholders 
is the power it grants them of assembling for the defence of their common 
mterests and discussion with the society in general meeting where they ate 
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aMe, according to the forms laid down, to take decisions, which are folly 
bin^g and which the meeting may order its officers to cany oot. 

The law lays down in fact that the board of management and the com- 
niissioners may call a general meeting of bondholders, and that they are 
bound to do so at the request of a number of bondholders possessing bonds 
repiesentiug one fifth of the amount in dicolation. 

This general meeting has the tight : (i) to receive depositions for the 
purpose of according the bondholders special guarantee, or modifyii^ or 
cancelling guarantees previously established; (2) to postpone the date of 
maturity of one or more classes of interest, to consent to the reduction 
of the rate of interest or the modification of the conditions for payment ; 
.(3) to prolong the period for extinction of debt, to suspend the payment 
to sinldng fund and to modify the conditions of payment ; (4) to allow the 
creditsdueonbondstobesubstitutedbysliares(it(;it'Ms) ; (5) to decide upon 
action for the defence of the conunon interest; (6) to appoint one or more 
officers to execute the decisions taken in accordance with numbers i to 5, 
and represent the body of bondholders in all suits relating to the reduc- 
tion or cancellation of mortgages registered. 

The decisions of the meeting shall be binding if approved by holders 
of as many bonds as are required to make up two thirds of the amount in 
circulation, in the cases contemplated under nos. i to 5, and by a mere 
majority in the case contemplated in no. 6. 

At the suit of those concerned, a curator shall be appointed to represent 
the whole body of bondholders in proceedings in connection with the paying 
off of a mortgage or the expropriation of the real estate mortgaged. The 
appointment is made by the president of the Qvil Court. 

limited liability societies may not issue bonds to be redeemed by being 
drawn for, at a rate above the rate of ihsue, unless the bonds bear interest 
at least of 3 %, are redeemable at the same amount and that the yearly 
instalments of sinking fund and interest remain invariable for the whole 
period of the loan. 

The amount of these bonds may in no case exceed that of the paid up 
capital. 

Besides, there is always a condition left to be understood in contracts 
of loans realised under the form of issue of bonds, in case one of the parties 
does not fulfil his engagements : in that case, the contract is not cancelled 
of itself, but the party suffering by the breach of contract may force the 
^ther to keep his engagements or may ask for cancellation. 


§ 3. SOCIKTIES EN [COMUAKDITE UMrTED BY SHARES. 


These societies differ from ordinary societies en commandite in that 
thar capital is divided into shares, bearing signature of the managers and 
two commissioners. Bach society has a title consisting of the names of 
pne or more responsible members, to which a special designation may be 
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added, but in that case, it must always be fdlowed by tbe words (society 
m commandite, limited by shares ». 

Although it has members whose liability is unlirmted, this class of 
Bodety in general conforms to the rules governing limited liability sodeties 
ezmnhied in the precedir^ section. Thus we shall not delay over it. 


§ 6. Co-operative societies. 


According to the law, the co-operative society is one “ composed of 
members whose number and contributions are variable and whose Stares 
(^arte) can never be transfened to others Yet it must have at least 
seven members. These may be jmntly and severally liable, or individually 
to an unlimited degree or np to a fixed amount. 

The co-operative society has not a title in which members' names ap- 
pear, but a special designation. «, 

The deed of constitution must contain, to be valid, the following part- 
iculars : (.r) the name and head quarters of the society ; (J) the obj^ of 
the society ; (c) the precise indication of the members ; (i) indication of the 
way in which the share capital is made up and its minimum amount. 

The deed must further show : (i) the term for which the society is 
founded, which may not exceed 30 years ; (2) the conditions for admission, 
withdrawal or expulsion of members, as well as those for the return of 
contributions ; (3) everything relating to the direction, supervision and 
working of the society (there need be only one managing director, who 
need not belong to the society) ; (4) the rights of members, the mode of 
calling the meetings, the majority required for passing measures; (5) 
the maimer of distributing the profits and losses ; (6) the liability of mem- 
bers, that is, whether they are liable to the extent of their whole assets 
or only up to a certain amount. 

If the rules do not contain information on the above points, the follow- 
ing regulations shall apply: (i) the term for which the society is formed shall 
be 10 years ; (2) the members shall have power to leave it, and can only 
be expelled for non-fulfilment of the contract binding them to the society ; 
the general meeting shall decide upon the admission and expulsion 
of members and shall authorize the return of contributions ; (3) the society 
shall have one mani^er and be supervised by three commissioners appointed 
as in limited liability societies ; (4) all members shall have equal r^ht to 
vote at the general meeting, and the decisions ^all be taken in conformity 
with the rules in force in the case of limited liability societies ; (5) the pro- 
fits and losses shall be divided every year among the members, half in 
equal proportion, half in proportion to their contributions ; (6) the members 
shall be all liable jointly and severally. 

Every co-operative society must, further, keep a register,' numbered 
Md initialed, without expense, with, on its first page, the deed of constitu- 
tion, and on the following p^es : (a) the name, profession and residence 
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of the mmbers ; (b) the date of their admission, voluntary resignation 
or e^ulsioii ; (c) the account of the amounts paid by each or withdrawn 
by him . 

Every six months the director of the society must deposit with the 
t^istrar of the Commercial Court a statement giving the name, profession, 
and residence of all the members, in alphabetical order. The public may 
consult the document free of charge. 

The rights of each member are represented by a certificate made out 
m his name, giving the name of the society, the name, condition and resid- 
ence of the owner and the date of his admission into the society ; the whole 
signed by the member himself and by the officer entrusted with the man- 
agement of the society authorized to sign for it. This certificate further gives, 
in order of date, the various payments made by and to the holder of it. 
These annotations are, according to the circumstances, signed by the 
society or the members, and serve as receipts. On the certificate, itself, 
which is exempt from stamp and r^istration duty, the rules of the society 
sre reproduced. 

Certain guarantees are required from the co-operative societies, as well 
IS from the limited liability societies. These are the annual taking of 
stock, the formation of a reserve fund, the insertion, in full, on all documents 
jf the words " co-operative society ”, the obligation to deposit every six 
nonths, as above stated, the lists of members as well as the balance sheets 
with the registrar of the Commercial Court, within a fortnight from date 
jf their approval. Further, the directors must, within a week from 
:heir appointment, deposit with the same registrar an abstract of the 
leed by virtue of which they discharge their functions. 


§ 7. Credit unions. 


By law of May 25th., 1913, the provisions relating to Credit Unions, 
In the special law of May i6th., 1901, form a new section, the Vllth. of 
Book I, Part IX, (Of Societies) of the Commercial Code. We must 
mderstand under tlfis name, " societies, the special object of which is 
» obtain capital for their members by means of discount. ” They 

t ve their special names, to which are added the words " Credit Union ”, 
d they conform to most of the rules on co-operative societies dealt 
ifith above. 
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CO-OPESATION IN RUSSIA. 

iiyS.de BomoD&svsKT. Manager at ike Depmtmeni of Commmee 

and Indastfy at St, Peterskwi. 


The co-operative movement in Russia b^an in 1865, when the first 
loan and savings association and the first distributive society were founded 
Bnt only in the last ten years have the various forms of co-operation de- 
veloped to a considerable degree. In proof of this, we reproduce the fol 


lowing table in which the number of the co-operative 

institutions in 1904 

is compared with that in 1913. 
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Credit Co-operative Societies (Russian System) . 
Co-operative Loan and Savings Societies (Schulze 

378 

9,200 

D^tzsch System) 

852 

3.300 

Distributive Societies 

930 

7.500 

Agricultural Societies 

700 

4,000 

Co-operative Agricultural Societies 

75 

900 

” Societies for Production .... 

70 

600 

” Granaries 

— 

500 

" Dairies 

80 

2,500 


3,085 28,500 


In order to obtain a clear idea of the present state of co-operation is 
the whole of Russia, we must bear in mind the fact that in Finland there 
are more than 2,000 co-operative associations with no less than 250,000 
memberSi About a thonsand of these are co-operative credit societies: 
idmost 400 are co-operative dairies; 200 are co-operative societies for the use 



of agricoltiual machinery etc. Altogether, therefore, there are now in 
Russia 30,500 co-operative societies, 

HowevCT, Russia comes second among the countries of the world in 
legard to the number of its co-operative societies, Germany taking the first 
place So, we observe to-day in the various classes of the population, above 
all id the agricultural class, an awakening to the sense of common interests 
and the idea of self help. There are in the country districts many people of 
intelligence, on whose initiative various co-operative institutions have beoi 
founded. Add to this that the govemug classes have clearly learned, in 
the last ten years, the necessity of contributing to the development of co- 
operation. In proof of this it is enough to mention the recent laws and pro- 
visions relating to co-operation. These are the following : (a) laws on credit 
co-operation, of the years 1895, 1904, and 1910 ; {b} model rules of the 
year 1897 for distributive societies and agricultural co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale ; (c) model rules of 1898 for societies for agricultural 
improvement ; (d) law of 1902 on co-operative societies for production 
doMs ) ; («) model rules of 1908 for E^cultural co-operative societies. 

Nor is this all ; it cannot in fact, be denied ^at in the last ten years 
many co-operative societies have been founded through the influence and 
with the immediate support of Government officers. 


* 

* * 

Let us now proceed to show in greater detail the present situation of co- 
operation in Russia. 

r,et us begin with co-operative credit. There are two kinds of co-oper- 
ative credit societies; (i) co-operative loan and savings societies (System 
Schnlze-Delitzsch) ; (2) co-operative loan societies (Russian System) These 
latter are institutions, neither of theSchulze-Delitz^hnor of the Raifimsen 
system. They have no share capital, nor dividmds, while the Schulze- 
Delitzsch credit associations have both. Further, their field of action is 
usually very large, including sometimes from 2,000 to 3,000 households 
and even often more than 1,000 members. In the co-operative soci- 
eties of Russian system the members' liability is almost always limted, 
whUe in those of Raiffeisen system it is unlimited. Besides this, in 
the former the board of management is almost always remunerated, while 
in the latter only the accountant is paid , finally the co-operative loan 
societies do not grant loans for very long terms, that is for terms of over 
3 years, and limit themselves for the most part to short term loans, while 
the Raiffeisen banks generally lend for long terms. 

As we soe, the Russian loan societies conform neither to the Schnlze- 
Delitzsch nor the Raiffeisen type; they have really their own principles which 
may be styled : the Russian system. Such a designation is the more natural 
as the number of these associations is somewhat large, even compared with 
that of similar associations in other countries and is daily tending to increase. 
According to the most recent statistics (July ist., 1913), there are in 
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Kussia about 8,000 loan associations authorized to work (i) . We give bdow 
statistics of Russian credit co-operation. 


Cr^ti 


Co-moBtivc toan 
and MTisgs Sodetla 
(System Bchulae- 
DetitfBch). 

. OtKipefsHfe 
l,oea Sodettes 
(Rnaslan ^stan^ 



On jBimaiy ist, 1913 in tboU' 
mods of houbke. 

Collected 


. . 4,690 

9.241 

Securities 


. . 6,849 

1.375 

Loans 


. . 212,026 

184,884 

Credits Due .... 


. . 1,217 

295 

Cash 


. . 22,592 

9,822 

Societies’ own Capital 


. . 7,221 

5,135 

Goods 


966 (2) 

3,139 (3) 


Total . 

. . 255,561 

213,891 

Debits 




Share Capital 


. . 44.005 

24,569 

Reserve Fund . . . 


■ • 5.194 

3.543 

Profits of the Year . . 


. . 8,131 

8,677 

Special Capital . . . 


3.728 

4.175 

Deposits 


. . 169,482 

118,442 

Loans 


. . 19.561 

51,359 

Other Items ... 


. . 5.460 

3,126 


Total . 

- . 255,561 

213,891 

Number of Societies . 


. . 3.019 

7,974 

Number of Uembers 


. . 1,726,301 

4.867,734 


The balance sheets of the co-operative credit societies on January ist., 
1913 therefore showed an amount of altogether 470,000,000 roubles, while 
nine years previously they did not show more than 56,500,000. In order 


(x) For particuiars with regard to this type of society, omsiiit the BuUetixi bittf' 
national Coop^tif for 1910. No. 12. S. B- 

(0 On July ist., 19x3, the total ^own by these societies oa their balance sheets was 
over 300,000,000 roubles. 

(3) On Jnfy ist, 19x3, the total shown by these societies on their balance sheets was 
brer 350,000,000 roubles. 
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o have a true idea of these co-operative societies, we must rememher 
hat more than 1.670 of them have organised co-operative granaries for the 
oUective sale of wheat of a total capacity of over 10,000,000 fouds (1). 

Firuilly, we must mention the Federations of Credit Co-operative So- 
ieties, at present eleven in number, showing in their balance sheets not 
nore than 3,000,000 roubles :^their work is^as yet hardly started. 

* 

* * 

As regards dtsrniiriiw iocieties, there are about 7,50001 Russia. Accord- 
ing to the figures published by the Central Co-operation Committee of \ 
St. Petersbourg, those working on January Tst., 1912 were divided as follows : 


Rural Societies 5,066 

Workmen's " 705 

Urban ” 706 

Societies of Officers and Plmployees 97 


The societies have on an average 150 members each, and all the co-oper- 
itive distributive societies together have 1,145,000 members. There are 
10 periodical statistical returns of these societies. 

The movement in favour of the federation of the distributive co-oper- 
ative societies is as yet little marked. There are only federations at 
Kharkow, Perm, Ekaterinburg, and Moscow. The amount of business 
done in 1912 by the Moscow Federation, in which, with its four branches, 800 
societies are united, was 6,000,000 roubles, or an average of 7,500 roubles 
per society. If all the Russian co-operative distributive societies showed 
taual activity, their annual business would amount to 55,000,000 roubles, 
"'he principal object of the rural societies is the development of improved 
lethods of cultivation, with distribution of seeds etc. Some of these 
odeties lend their members agricultural machinery', found dairies, various 
aanufactories etc. Some have objects of general character ; others have 
pedal objects, such as beekeeping, horticulture, livestock improvement, 
isdculture etc. 

The prindpal object of the agricultural assodations is the organization 
f collective purchase and sale ; however, 461 occupy themselves with 
lairy work, 77 with the use of agricultural macbinery on a co-operative 
ystem, g with wine making, 7 with beekeepirtg, 7 with horticulture etc. 
)n an average, each association has 200 members. 

Co-operative dailies are found prindpaUy in Siberia, but also in other 
'arts of the Empire. Let us spedally mention in this connection the Govem- 
sents of Tomsk, Tobolsk, Perm, Moscow, Vologda etc. They have contrib- 
fted to increase the amount of butter produced in Russia, which, in 1911, 
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exported 4,672,000 pouds, valued at 71,000,000 roubles, while ten years 
previously the export was only 1,190,000 ponds of a value of 13,500,000 
roubles. Most of the co-operative dairies are subventioued by the Im- 
perial Government and by the Zemstvo ; a certain number of them owe 
their foundation to the action of the professors of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Amoi^ the dairies there is to be noted a successful movement in 
favour of federation. The most important federation is that of Kurgan, 
in the Government of Tobolsk ; it federates 600 dairies with 120,000 
members ; in 1912 it sold 477,000 pouds of butter. 

These are, briefly summarised, the most recent statistics relating to 
co-operation in Russia. There is no doubt that the bill on co-operation 
now in preparation will still farther advance the movement, already so full 
of vitaUty. 
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SERVIAN HOUSEHOED COMMUNITIES (ZADRUGAS). 
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§ I. The economic idea of the zadruga. 


The Zadruga, the origin of which in Servia may be traced back far 
beyond the Middle Ages, is a permanent agricultural association among 
relations possessing property in common and living and working together. 
In this way the association, by avoiding the subdivision of the soil, succeeds in 
uniting the advantages of both large and small holdings. 

By means of community of property, life and work, each association 
succeeds in producing mote cheaply and rendering the work of its members 
more productive, as a system of division of labour and of time is thus 
possible. Life in common again diminishes the cost of maintenance for 
every body. There is only one family, and only one household. In its turn, this 
reduced expenditure for maintenance affects the cost of production and 
reduces it. 


§ 2. The specific characteristics of the zadruga. 


The Zadruga presents four specific characteristics : 

1st. Community of life ; 

2nd. ^Relationship of members; 

3rd. Community of goods ; 

4th. Community of Work. 

Let us consider these characteristics in turn ; 

(a) The Relationship of Members. — All the members of a Zadiugi 
are relations and there can never be a member who is not related to the otheis 
Custom allows the admission of strangers into a Zadruga only in two cases 
in that of adoption and in that of marriage with a woman itiheritii^ 
in the Zadruga. The person adopted enjoys the same ri^ts as the persoJ 
adopting him. The consent of the other members is necessary, because th 
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adop^ pei^, by becoi^g a member of the Zadruga becomes also Co- 
propiietoT with them and their heir. The case of entrance by marriage of- 
fers nothing worthy of spedal remark. 

(b) ComHunity of Life. — This formerly was complete, but today each 
Family has its c^ge and only the meals are taken in the eninmnn house. 

Yet not living together only entails a loss of rights, when it is volunt- 
iry and the members of the community have not given their consent to 
t. When the others consent, the mutual relations in the Zadruga are. 
rot affected, nor are they if a member engages in trade, is employed 
as a domestic servant etc; only, then, he must, while absent, 

:lie Zadruga out of the profits he makes. 

Art. 513 of the Civil Code provides as fallows with regard to the rights 
hat may be lost by a member not living in community ; “ Whoever, having 
eft the Zadruga house of his own will and without the consent of the other 
nembers, does not return before the end of twelve months and has not 
ent contributions in money to the community, shall lose his share of the 
irofits for that year." 

(c) Com^ity of Goods. — Article 508 of the Servian Civil Code lays 
lown the principle of the joint ownership of the property of the Zadruga, 
onadered as really a civil peison. Article 510 adds that noone may sell 
ny of the common property without the consent of the members who are 
f age and married. 

(d) ofV/orh. — This is, so to say, the cause of the community 
f goods. The children become joint owners of the goods of the Zadruga by 
irtue of the work they perform. The Civil Code, in Article 517, recognkes 
lie right of boys, from thdr fifteenth year, to participate in all the profits 
t the community, equally with the other members. 


§ 3. Organiz.ation and work of the zadruga. 


The head of the Zadruga is the domakin, who is invested with the 
ffice of manager, either as father of the family or, in communities of brothers 
nd more distant relations, by election He regulates the order of the agri- 
ntui^ work, buys and sells. His idle is precisely that of manager of a co- 
per^ve soaety, for the Zadrugas, as Emile de Eaveleye long ago ob- 
!wed, are in every r^ct agricultural societies, in which inveterate 
and family affection, not financial gain, serve to unite the members. 
The domakin represents the Zadruga in the fufiest sense. Thus, as 
igards the property, he is responsible for the common assets and must keep 
gorons acMunt of the obligations of the Zadruga towards the com- 
uncj^the district, the department and the State. With regard to the mem- 
he represents the minors and eveu those of age; he settles by his su- 
■eme au^rity any disputes that may arise within the Zadruga among 
^members. There are, however, limits to Mtt domakin’ s powers; thus, 
case of purchase or sale of a part of the common property and also 
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is cases of moitgagisg, wbich is often only a step towards selling, Be i: 
bound to assemble the Zadrugal Council, the dedsioa of which is 'final. 
In the same way, the dowaftin can not himself either borrow or pledge wlat 
is common property. Finally, in very serious cases involvii^ his honour, 
or his moral reputation, he may be deprived of his office. 

More and more also, the strictly patriarchal idea of the role of the do- 
makin is disappearing in proportion as the powers of the Zadrug^ Council 
• increase. This, which was first a very limited group of individuals freely 
consulted by the chief, has gradually extended to include aU the members 
of the Zadruga, who have a real right to a place in it. In this family Parlia- 
ment the most various subjects of agricultural economy are d^t with : 
distribution, quantity and quality of the crops,sales, purchases, exchangesetc. 
In all important matters, the head must consult the Council and has then 
only to carry out its decisions. 


§ 4. The PRESENT POSITION or THE ZADRUGA. 

According to the last volume of the "Statistical Yearbook of the King- 
dom of Servia " (Third volume, 1909-10. Belgrade, 1913. Government Press), 
the number of rural households, for the most part Zadrugas, in 1910, was 
as under : 
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26 ,, 

30 
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0.09 
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30 
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Total . . . 

436,987 

100.00 

Average 

number of persons per 

household : 

6.02. 


5. § Advantages .and disadvant.ages of the z.adruga. 

It remains for us briefly to set forth the advantages and disadvant 
^es of the Zadruga. As advantages let us mention : 

(a) The abundance of labourers and the di'vision of labour it make 
possible. In practice, the work is generally divided as follows; the heaii 
of the Zadruga administers and manages the household, he treats witi 
the authorities, the merchants and whoever else may have any dealing* 
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with the Zadrnga. As a result of the experience he thus acquires, he is able 
successfully to manage the common busmess. The old ate employed to 
look after the gardens, and the flocks, and on other work not requiring 
muscular strength. The strong men work in the fields, the forests, the vine- 
yards etc. The chidren tender little services and are very often entrusted 
with the herding cf the sheep and goats. The women do the house-work 
and dmtying, make the dothes, underdothing, etc. 

(i) The community, as such, enjoys greater credit than an independent 
individual and can follow more sdentific methods in the cultivation of 
the soil. 

(c) The Zadruga, through the joint ownership of its property, prevents 
the subdivision of land, at the same time as it hinders the formation of 
too large estates and the monopolising of the land by a group of the 
inhabitants. A Zadruga in which the number of members increases too 
rapidly, in fact soon divides into two or three smaller Zadrugas 

(d) From the moral point of view it is found that life in a Zadruga tends 
to decrease individual selfishness, and the districts where the Zadrugas 
are most abundant are those in which there is least crime. 

(«) Finally, the zadruga is an excellent school of self government, allow- 
ing very young persons of fifteen years of age to take part in the common 
deliberations. 

Against these advantages there may be placed, it is true, the 
drawbacks of any community regime, In a Zadruga all the associates 
work, live and possess all the property of the community in common. 
The profits of the common labour ate divided equally among the members. 
But as there may be among the members some individuals more hard- 
working and more ingenious than others, these are not rewarded suf- 
ficiently for their work or their ingenuity, the profits being equally divided. 
The hardworking and ingenious, perceiving the injustice, may be discour- 
aged from working. 

bet us, however, observe that the Zadruga is a coimnunity of relations; 
Iwhile there is a just reward for labour, there is also f amil y affection which 
I does not look at things with so selfish an eye. Very often these injustices 
are not obsen-ed and they are pardoned without the community suffering 
thereby. Then also, all keep before them the common welfare, the rather 
as, generally speaking, no division is made. Finally, there are many ways 
u which the Zadruga cau contend against laziness among its members ; the 
moral influence it exerts over them from their birth cannot be inefificacious. 
Les us add that when instead of idlers there are sick, disabled or old mem- 
rers, the Zadruga is found to be the most humane institution and the best 
rdapted for their protection. 
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ARQEISTINA. 

HAH, INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA. 


SOmtCB: 

SITUAC36n DE las SOOBDADES DB SROUSOS contra GRANIZO BX19TSNTES BN Eli PAIS ; AAo AGRI- 
COLA I 9 l 2 *I 9 t 3 {SUuation of thg Hail Insurance Sod^ies of the Country: A sricuUural Year 
1914-1913) Report fonearded to the latemational Institute of Agriculture by the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture of the RepuUic. 


Since its foundation the International Institute of Agriculture has been 
giving its attention to the important problem of hail insurance: in accord- 
dance with a vote of the General Assembly of 1911, it undertook an 
enquiry in igiz into the organiaation and development of this form of 
agricultural thrift in the States adhering to it, with a view to the estab- 
[lishment of a uniform meteorological and statistical service, as a first step 
towards an international agreement in regard to hail insurance. 

In reply to a special list of questions, the Argentine Agricultural De- 
partment h^ sent the Intematio^ Institute of Agriculture an interesting 
report containing statistics showing the prr^ess of this branch of insurance 
in the Republic : we think it well to reproduce the most important points 
of it for out readers. 

There are 31 hail insurance societies at work in Argentina: of these 
19 ore societies limited by shares, 3 are co-operative societies limited by 
shares, and 9 limited mutual co-operative societies (i). 

The Department was not supplied by all the societies with the data 
oecessary for the compilation of an accurate return: S of them did not 


(1} For the mutual hail societies, see our article on the ** Co-operativh Movement in 
^tjoitine AgriciuturE ", published in the number of this Bulletin for December, J913, 



comply with the repeated requests of the authorities. However, by means 
of private informatioa, it has been possible to obtain the followir^ 
approximate results; 

Efieddve Capital of the 31 societies, $ m/n (i) 11,000,000 


Hectares Insured 4,588,653 

Value of Produce Insured g m/n 153,676,470 

Premiums Paid by those Insured .... 8,446,409 

Claims Paid by the Societies 4,329,^5 


From these figures it may be deduced that the claims paid were 2.82 % 
of the value insured ; that the average insured value per hectare is 33.50 
pesos, that the general average cost of insurance per hectare is 1.84 pesos 
and that the general average premium rate is 5 ^4 %■ 

The plants as a rule insured are wheat, oats, fiax, barley, rye and canary 
grass. We give below the areas of the varioiK crops insured : 


Wheat 

. Hectares 

3.395.539 

74% 

Oats 

. » 

642,397 

14 % 

Flax 

. . )► 

412,970 

9% 

Barley 

. » 

45,886 

1% 

Rye j 

Canary Grass f 

Maize y . . . . 

Vineyards ' 

. » 

91.771 

2 % 

Total . 

. . Hectares 

4,588,553 

100 % 


In the agricultural year 1912-13, the total area under wheat was 
6,918,450 hectares, that under oats 1,192,400, that under flax 1,733,330 
hectares : if we consider the figures in the alx>ve table, we find, therrfore, 
that during the same period 49 % of the area under wheat, 54 % of 
that under oats and 24 % of that under flax were insured. 

A consideration of the proportion of the business done by the Ihiitcd 
societies, on the one hand and the co-operative and mutual sodeties, 
on the other, shows that the first group insured 3,218,872 hectares (70 %), 
and the other 1,369,681 {30 %) 

The proportion insured by co-operative societies is therefore very 
high and shows that association has already made great advances in this 
field : this is the more noteworthy, as co-operation is still at its commence 
ment in Argentina, and has, as in all new countries with a small and 
heterogeneous population, serious difficulties to contend with (2). Among 
the most important mutual societies let us mention the Prevision of Tres 
Arroyos and El Progreso Agricola of Pigue, which have insured 23 % of 
the total area insured. 


(1) S m/n indicates pesos ntonda nattonaie. One peso m/n == 2 20 frs. 

(2) See in this connection our artlde referred to above. 
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There is reason to believe that owing to the excellent results obtained 
and the intense propaganda carried on by the Government and the agricul- 
tural associations, mutual hail insurance will make continually greater 
progress in Argentine Agriculture. 

In the following table we give a summary of the principal statistics 
relating to the con^tution and work of the insurance societies of Ar- 
gentina, dividing the societies into two classes: capitalist and mutual. 

I 

SUudiion of the Hail Insurance Societies in the Agricultural Year 


Number of Sodeties 

Authorized Capital (| m/n) ..... 

subscribed » « 

Paid up « 

Fired » » ....... 

Heserre and Thrift Fund 

Total Effective Capital 

Hectares Insured under Wheat , 

• n '• Oats 

ii V h Flax .... ■ ■ 

Barley 

« » ’> Canary Grass \ 

- b Rye, ( 

.« Maize I 

') i> » Vineyards ' 

Total Hectares Insured 

Value Insured i$ca/n) . . . . 

Amount of Premiums Pa’d i* 

daiins. Granted « . . . 


Sodetlea 

I 4 mlt«d 
by Shares 

Umited 
CiKipiaiive 
and Co-operative 
Uatual 
Societleg 

Total 

•9 

12 

31 

25,650,000 

1,3(5,000 

26,915,000 

11,470,240 

300,000 

11,770,240 

0,072,266 

— 

6,072,266 

— 

669,826 

669,826 

3.307.052 

950,856 

4,257,908 

9 . 379 , 3.8 

1,620,662 

1 1,000,000 

2.314.041 

1,081, 4^88 

3.595.529 


254,811 

642,397 


. 0 , 3 ‘5 

412,970 

30,643 

15.243 

45, coo 

83,947 

7,824 

91 . 77 * 

3,21^,872 

1,369,681 

4.588.353 

^ 10,075,979 

43,600,491 

153.676,470 

6,390,995 

2.055.413 

8,446,409 

3,316.156 

1,013,449 

4.329,605 


BULjQARIA. 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE CENTRAL BANK 
OF BULGARIA. 

by Dr. Atsanasius Sabbefp, Uartagtr of Ptg Cfinttol C<H>peraLwe Bank of Bulgariti. 


The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria was founded in 1910, It 
began working at the beginning of 1911. It has two departments, one 
for credit and one for insurance (hail insurance and homed cattle insurance). 
These two departments are independent of each other as far as liability goes, 
for thb credit department has no liability with regard to the insurance 
department, nor has the latter any with regard to it. 

Each department has its manager. The two managers and the man- 
aging director of the Bank form the board of management ofthe Bank, which 
decides all questions relating to either department. Consequently, this 
is the sole link between the two departments. Each has its special book- 
keeping service. The funds for the Credit Department are supplied di- 
. rectly by the National Bank of Bulgaria, the State Credit Institute and the 
Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. There is also another fund of 1,000,000 leuia 
to guarantee bonds the Central Bank of Bulgaria might eventually intend 
to issue. This fund also is contributed half by the National and half by 
the Agricultural Bank. 

Finally, the capital of the credit department is formed by means of con- 
tributions that all the co-operative societies regularly admitted as mem- 
bers of the Bank must pay. It amounts to 111,700 fcw. The total capital 
of the Bank at the end of 1912 was, therefore, 5,611 ,700 lewa. 

The insurance department, in its turn, has two divisions, one for insur- 
ance of agricultural produce against hail, the other for insurance of horned 
cattle. 

The first has a fund, which must be kept intact, amounting to 1,000,000 
lewa, fully paid up by the State, and the second one of 500,000 also contrib- 
uted by the State. 

The State has, further, engaged to grant these divisions subsidies. The 
subsidies amount to 300,000 lema a year in the case of the hail insurance divi- 
sion and 100,000 lema a year in that of the homed cattle insurance divi- 
sion. 

To these amounts must be added the insurance premiums, of course 
in pro^rtion to the amounts assured. 
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The livestock insurance premium consists of an entrance fee and an 
amount corresponding with half the total claim distributed among the 
members. 

Credit Department. — In regard to the credit department, we shall only 
say ♦Bat the total assets at the end of 191a amounted to 20,417,980 lewa 
39 and the total liabihties to 20 ,036,658 lewa 27, Thus the gross profits were 
381,322 Uwa 12. Deducting from this 276,837 lema 09 for general expenses, 
we find there was a net profit for the year of 104,485 lewa 03. This net 


profit was distributed as follows : 

10 % to the reserve fund lewa 10,448.50 

10 % to the insurance fund " 10,448.50 

3 % in bonuses to employees ” 3 , 134.55 

In dividends '' 80,453.48 


Total . . . lewa 104,485.03 

Insurance Department. — The insurance department presents greater 
interest. As we ^ve said, it has, in its turn, two divisions: one for hail 
insurance and the other for insurance of homed cattle. 

The hail insurance division is by far the most important. Its second 
year of work is already finished, and it has all along been successful. 

This is shown by the considerable increase of the policy holders in the 
second year, as well as in other wa)rs. In fact, whereas the number of 
policy holders was 3,444 at the end of 1911, during the next year it 
reached the considerable figure of 17,458, 

In addition, the total amount assured, which was 6,120,490 lewa at 
the end of igii, amounted to 28,255,390 lewa at the end of 1912. 

In 1912 applications for insurance were refused in the case of one 
hundred and thirty persons for various reasons, the chief being that they 
jhad not sown or had leased their farms. 

! The amount assured varies very much: from a maximum of 204,850 
to a minim um of 10 lewa. The average for each policy holder is about 
1,600 kwa. 

All kinds of crops are insured. However, cereals are insured in greatest 
quantity, and after them vineyards. Let us now examine separately vari- 
ous points in relation to this branch of insurance, the entrance fees, 
premiums, compensations etc. 

I The entrance fees amounted in 1912 to 59,059 lewa 80. The whole of 
this amount was placed to the reserve fund of the division. 

The total amount of premiums paid in 1912 was 630,779 lewa 70, which 
■s 2-33 % of the total amount assured. This may seem hi^ It is doe to 
the fact that a large proportion of premiums are paid for vineyards, and in 
that case higher rates are paid. If we exclude the premiums for vineyards, 
phe rate is only 1.47 %. 
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The damage caused by hail in 1912 was considerable, and in fact, the 
year is held to have been one of those in which most damage was done in 
this way. There was hail even in spring and autumn, but it was most fre- 
quent in June and July. 

Estimation of Losses. — In accordance with article 8 of the law, the 
damages are estimated by valuators chosen from among the farmers. In 
choosing them account is taken of thar general education, and their special 
Experience in the matter. These experts are appointed directly on the 
proposal of the provincial councils, after consultation with the local 
scientific agriculturists. 

The number of policy holders to whom cl a i m s were paid in 1912 was 
2,560. The total amount paid was 1.037,726 lewa 10. The claims con- 
tested amounted to 30,835 lewa. The largest claim paid was for 2y,6^6 
lewa and the smallest for i kwa 30. 

The average amount of the claims paid was 405 lewa 30 per person. 

The experience of this insurance divbion in two years has rendered evid- 
ent numerous inconveniences in the application of the law. And the Board 
of Management of the Bank has proposed some modifications to be intro- 
duced into it. Some of these, the realisation of which was within the 
powers of the Executive, have been already adopted. Others, for which 
the authorization of Parliament is required, have already been put into the 
form of a bill to be submitted to the Chambers on their meeting after the new 
elections. 

The principal amendments proposed are as follows ; 

1st. Vegetables and market garden produce cultivated for sale and not 
for seed may also be insured ; 

2nd. Vineyards may also be insured from May ist,, that is to say, while 
in flower ; 

3rd. A reduction of 5 % on the amoimt of the premiums shall be granted 
to co-operative societies constituted for the collective insurance of their pro- 
duce, provided the amount insured is not less than 30,000 lewa and the 
premium is paid before the ist. of September. 

Further to simplify insurance still more and place It more within 
the power of the poorest farmers, proposal has been made to the min- 
ister to submit a bill for the following amendments to the law on hail 
insurance to the Chamber of Deputies : 

1st. The contract shall come into force the day after that on which the 
proposal for insurance is accepted and not the day after that on which the 
policy holder receives his policy completely filled in ; 

2nd. 'Uie experts appointed to estimate the loss shall be nominated 
by the coll^ of scientific agriculturists and the itinerant agricultural lec- 
turers ; 

3rd. Policy holders suffering losses shall be paid the claims due to them 
even before the date fixed for this in advance, subject to a fair discount 

There is Bttle to be said with regard to the horned cattle Insurance divi- 
sion, for it only commenced work in 1912. Consequently, operations of this 
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cliaiacter have only been conducted to a very limited degree. In any case 
some information on the subject may be interesting. 

It is not a matter of individual but of collective insurance The Bank 
only insures societies founded for insurance of livestock in common. 

In the course of 1912, eighteen such societies were formed, but three 
of tom alone were able to fulfil all the conditions required by the law for 
their regular working. These three societies insured altogether 93 head 
of cattle for an amount of 17,660 lewa. 

The entrwce fees in this division amounted to 44 kwa 75, and this in 
conformity with the provisions of article 14 of the law, has b4n placed to 
the reserve fund. 

:ito premiums amounted to 127 lewa 80 ; the claims paid only to 126 
Ima. The rules lay down that half the loss must be paid by the insurance di- 
vision of to Bank, and the other half by the society to which the animal 
i^ed belongs. We must further note that the reserve fund of this divi- 
sion amounted at the end of 1912 to 650,405 Ima 51, which, with the to 000 
tea contributed by the State, which is to remain intact, forms a res^e 
fund of 700,405 lewa 51. 
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ARGENTINA. 


-THE NATIONAL MORTGAGE BANK: WORKING YEAR 191a ; 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL (i). 


I. — Working year igia. 


The Board of Directors of the National Mortgage Bank has presented 
report for the working year igia to the Minister of Finance. It shows 
e progressive development of the Bank and, the confidence inspired by 
6 % mortgage bonds even in foreign countries, as well as the great serv- 
S the institution renders the national economy, both m its urban and 
rural operations. 

If we, however, consider that the total mortgage debt of the country 
bout 1,500,000,000 pesos m/n. (2), and that of this sum only 485,324,126 
os is due to the Bank, the rest representing operations conducted by 
ional and foreign societies or private individuals, we see how large a 
i there is still open for the action of this Institute. 

The interest the Bank asks on loans is generally less than other money 
iere ask; this difference is a real loss for the country. We must therefore 
rease its resources, which have already reached the m axim um permitted 
the law (3). We shall see in the next section what provision has 


U)8KSuiyifiof£ectujmicafklStjcialfiit4li4s4nafAngtjst,igst ; April, Avsuat, Novembfr, 
; September, 1913 

(2I A gold peso is equal to 5 frs ; a peso m/n. (national money) to 2 frs. so. 

(3) rbe Bank bas recently been authorized to make the finai issue of bonds {25,000,000) 
dieting the 500,000,000 pesos fixed as the maximum limit for dteulation, by the law 
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been made to meet these lequiiemests. I^et us now briefly examine the wOtk 
of this important institute in 1912. 

Circulation. The amount of ti^ bonds in circulation on December 31st., 
1911 was 336,663,700 pesos ; in the course of 1912 bonds were issued for 
140,647,900 pesos and bonds for the amount of 34,773,425 pesos were 
withdrawn from drcnlation, so that the amount in drcniation on December 
»3ist., 1912 was 442,538,175 pesos. 

To give a clearer idea of the increasing activity of the Bank, we publish 
the following comparative table for the five years 1908-12 (4), whi^ also 
shows the quotations for the 6 % bonds. 


Ton 

Amrwmt 

la CifcuUtkB 

<a 

Deceaiber stit 

iBane 

l^osns 

Conent 00 

December 31s 

Series 

Amounts 

Aimjte 

of 6% 
Bonds 

lOoS 

<46.855,400 

I, 

27,493,700 

90.24 

178,553,74 

1909 

178,546,150 

u 

52 , 4 * 5 a 4 <» 

97-74 

ita,98o,30 

l 9 to 

iSO.tSS.SOO 

C.H.A. 

98,894,700 

100.64 

a87,6t7,ca 

I9tl • . . « 

336,663,700 

CH. A. 

115,926,600 

99.87 

377.071,35 

1911 

44a.5j8.175 

C.H A. 

140,647,900 

97-56 

485 , 3 a 4 ,Kl 


There were 5,060 loans for 140,647,900 pesos, granted in 1913: 4,29 
(89,312,200 pesos) being secured on nrlm and 765 (51,335,700 pesos) a 
rural land. 

The following table shows the distribution of these loans in deti 
and also from the geographical and agricultural point of view : 


(4) The fU^res here also stand for ptsos m/n, 
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At wc see, the urban loans, espemlly those made in the captal, come 
first in number and value. The greater number oi rural loans (46,000,000) 
were granted in the ^ovinces, a very few in the National Territories; 
the largest number of applications made to the Bank for rural credit 
came tom livestock improvers, cultivators of lucerne and exploiters of 
forests. 

, The loans are divided as Mows, according to their value ; 


Aaonak 

ta Uie Capital 

Hatlosal TotUoriea 

Agcndca 

1 

AmooBi 

S 

1 

Aaonat 

1 

Amomt 

Prom 

1,000 pesos 

to 5,000 

796 

3,950,000 

37 

109,300 

364 

1,185,50 


5,100 

9 

10,000 

923 

7,044,500 

27 

221.800 

35 ^ 

2,738,60 

> 

10.100 

9 

20,000 

72-1 

10,067,400 

28 

399,500 

31 ') 

4.793.80 

> 

30,100 

9 

50,000 

54 ' 

17,377,100 

iB 

637,000 

292 

9.589.10 

1 

50,100 

9 

100,000 

314 

15.s33.900 

17 

l,3oi,oo<' 

135 

11,749,00 

1 

100,100 

9 

350,000 

' 104 

17,141,000 

13 

1,836,00c 

93 

15.711.50 

• 

350,100 

9 

400,000 

»3 

4.so6,ooo 

3 

720,000 

27 

0,865,00 

• 

400,100 

9 

500,000 

5 

3,310,000 

— 

“ 

7 

3,460,00 



Total * • • 

3 . 32 '^ 

77.329.900 

13' 

5,324,600 

1,609 

58,093.401 


Here the small loans of between 1,000 and 50,000 pesos are most 
numerous, while the loans of medium amount, between 30,000 and 250,00) 
pesos, were the most important as regards the quantity of money lent 
In any casej there is to be observed a considerable increase of small and med 
ium loans, as well as of loans on mortgage in the National Territories, a: 
indication of the progressive extension of the action of the Bank in behal 
of small farms and of the colonisation of the more distant regions. 

Profits and Losses. — The principal source from whence the Bank dt 
rives its profits is the commission it charges on loans, in accordance with tl 
organic law: this commission is 1%, %% and %% respectively i 
the three periods of ii years into which the tom allowed for repayment) 
divided. 

In igya, the Bank made profits to the amount of 4,293,709 peso 
which were placed half to the reserve fund and half to the special fond f« 
loans in cash. 

Reserve Fmd. — On December 31st., 1912, the reserve fund amounte 
to 28,612,730 pesos {31,465,876 pesos on December 31st., ign). 
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a. — INCBBASE OF CAFTTAI,. 


In May, 1913, the Board of Directors of the Bank, seeing that the is- 
f\S£ of bonds had reached the marimuin limit authorized for circulation 
[500,000,000 pesos), presented a note to the Department of Finance 
Ofluing for a reform of the organic law, so that the capital might be raised 
1 1,000,000.000 pesos. 

This increase was considered advisable on the ground, among others, 
1 the necessity of not arresting the action of the Bank which is one of the 
rindpal agents in the industrial and agricultural progress of the country, 
he shle of the farms and the subdivision of landed property etc,, adds t^ 
ote. are considerably assisted by this institution. Now, as we have shown, 
ie5oo,ooo,ooo pesos, forming the capital of the Bank, do not represent even 
le third part of the total debt on the land, as the rest is due to loans of 
rivate, to a large extent of foreign, capital. If it is borne in mind that 
K interest on private loans is higher than that asked ^ the Bank, it 
ill be easily understood how heavy a loss the country sifters in this way 
ad what an obstacle to the development of mortgage credit there is in the 
mitation of the resources of the Bank. To those objecting that a new issue 
light shake confidence in the Argentine bonds on the market, its advocates 
iplied that the credit of these securities would not suffer in the least, if 
he circulation were gradually increased and due precautions taken. 

I The Financial Commission, approving the proposal of the Bank 
its essentials, laid before the Chamber of Deputies a bill for the mcrease 
the capital not by 500,000,000 but by 120,000,000. 

After a long and animated debate, the Chamber decided last Septem- 
ir to authorize the Bank to increase its capital by 250,000,000, thus 
ising the maximum limit of circulation to 750,000,000 pesos. The new 
iues will be made in series of not mote tjian 50,000,000 pesos. 

(Summarised from the Report on the Work oj the Kaiimtl Mort^ase Bonk* 
for tht Year 1912” aati the Naci 6 n, May-SepUmber, 1913) 



ITALY. 

THE part played BY THE MC 5 NTE DBl PA 8 CH 1 
IN HISTORY AND IN THE ORGANISATION OF CREDIT. 

Bjr Ptof. Df. Pna»po vdmuui. 

Ptofesaor at ih4 Rcyal VniHnUy of Sima, fomerty Mmhtf 
of tki Board of iicfu^ement of ik* Monte dei PauM. 


§ I. TH>i OBIGIN OP TBS " MONTS DBI FASCBI " 

AND THE COHMBNCBMBNT OP ITS KDEAI, CREDIT BUSINESS IN I63S. 

The first mention of a Monte at Siena occurs in 1369 ; at Giat time th 
name was given both to one of the parties by which the city was trouble 
and to the public banks, and the first bank was, instituted : 
decision of the Council in 1369 and took the name of MotUe Cmime. 

The republic provided itself with money either by arbitrary tai 
ation or by loans : the amount of the latter, principal and interest, ws 
entered in the Liber debifi ; and it was precisely by the dedsicm of i36( 
that, the debts of the commune having considerably increased, they wen 
distributed in three books corresponding with the three chief districts d 
the city, each of them representing a group of creditors. It was alsi 
dedded that these debts should be gradu^y paid oS out of the Goven- 
ment revenue derived from the duty on salt and the paschi or pastures 
of the Maremma. To this revenue the name of monfe was also given, h 
consequence the Monte dei Debifi, that of the salt duty, and that of th: 
revenue from the pastures were united in a single Moide del Comune Si 
e Paschi. 

Needless to say this institution, in spite of having the same nant 
has nothing to do with the Monte dei Paschi which came into existences 
the seventeenth century, and forms the subject of our enquiries 
lemarks ; we only wished to mention the former as evidence that in < 
remote epoch, the name of Monte was given to a public bank in Siena. 

We find the word used in the same sense also in other places, and eve 
at an eariiei date. The first bank founded in Venice about^the middle 0 
the twelfth century, which lent money to the Republic for its wars in ti 
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East, IMS caUed Msnfa or craporatkm of State credit<ws (i). It Aoom. that 
theBsak Geoige erf Genoa, the glorious rival of Venice, soprwunmt 
in tiie hisbiey of Itahan financial insritiitioas, was founded a few yeais 

earlier. In the operations conducted by it, we find the sc*«da if rsdsfwioBe, 

correqwiiding with the rnodem sinking fund, the mone/e or lire di fagke, 
in which oor bonds (wgiaated, and those ^UeUi dt cartuktrio, maririag 
the transition bom the Uli of exchange to the hawlr note. 

While oto MatUi or Banks, on the model of those of Venice and Ge-, 
noa, were being founded in VMious dries of Italy With the object of prevent- 
ing usury, in tte fifteenth century a new charitable institution appeared in 
our country, with the same aim, adversusjudaeorumpravas «s«ras, that of 
the Monti di pietd. (Pawn Institutes). 

We know that the first of these, indeed, was founded in Perugia in 
1462, through the influence of Prate Barnabas of Temi, and ten years 
later, in 1472, the Siena Monte di Pieti, owing its origin to the initiative of 
the Commune, began its work ; but it has now been ascertained that the 
original idea of these charitable institutions may be traced to a proposal 
of the common council of Arcevia in the Marche, of June 29th., 1428 (a). 

The Siena Monte della Pietd did not at all realise the hopes conceived 
at its start ; it lived with difficulty for about half a century and ceased 
to exist in 1511 ; there was a vain attempt to revive it in 1521 and another, 
more snccesdul, in 1560, which led, as a result of continued insisting on 
the part of the people, to its re-establishment in 1569. This second Afimfc, 
besides discharging its original function, of lending to the poor on pawn' 
also assumed the cWacter of a credit institute, lending on special security 
to the farmers and livestock improvers of the Maremma and the communities 
of the State of Siena. 

Indeed, this latter business was so welcome that it very soon overshad- 
owed the former, so that, in 1582, tkeMagistrato (Board) of fho Monte pro- 
posed to the Governor that it should be transformed into a credit institute ; 
and the proposal, though resolutely rejected, was presented again and again 
by various boards in turn. 


(i) TIk great Italian Economist, Franctsco Ferrara, alter relctring to Uk expedition 
igainst the East organized about the middle of the 12th. century by the Doge, Vitale Micheli, 
tndthe loans made by Oie Venetian ciUzens to the State todelray the costs, inthehopeol 

freatmercantileadvantagestobeobtainedbyavictoiyin the East, unites : “That corporation 

^creditors of the State was called JEofUr; a name given then and later to many oth^ 
liinilm insUtutions founded in varions parts of Italy, because everywhere the Government 
lebt incre.«d in proportion to the advance of trade. Many of these are known, and amon^t 
them all tte first place is held by that of Genoa, also the earliest fonnded, a few years before 
Venetian, and then called Compwu, which later on became the famous Bmh of St. 
Jdor^e." P. PEmranA, /itffafiiefKia to vol. VI., Second Seriesof the BiblioteadeU'Econmnista, 
tSd?. pp. GXtn. 

(i) A. ANSua, ll Uonto di Field di Arcevia, in the “Nuova Rivista Misena ", year IV, 
> 0 . 1 . Jea, 1891. Cf. A. Bertouni. Nola nUe orfjtm dei Monti di Pieti, in the “(Eoiaale dq^ 
wonomisti ", December, iSgr. 
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And in 1619 the Magislraio petitioned the Grand Bake (rf Tnscanjr to 
provide, not only for the poor, hut also for the middle classes by tiie ieibo- 
dnction of "another kind oi Monte" endxming it with a new fund, so that 
" every one m^ht fredy invest bis money in it, with the certain hope of 
receiving his interest with a good consdence. ” It was desired in 
this way to form a permanent fund of 50,000 duc^, "with whidi to assist 
those who had to. pay more than 12 % (i). " 

, The proposal was supported by the BaRa, the communal government of 
the day, and was fiilly discussed and explained, and led to the fonndation 
of a new Monte. " These were years of very great poverty," writes Bu- 
eiano Banchi, to whom we owe so much for our knowledge of Sienese 
institutions, " every class of citizens was distressed, and the very nobOity 
of Siena were reduced to such a degree, that every day more of them 
were in need of assistance and more than one nobleman was compiled, 
not merely when sick, but even when well, to ask for assistance from the 
Hospital, just when its expenses were increasing and its revenue falling ofi. 
But fortunately for Siena, when the prosperity of the Hospital began to 
decline, there arose an institution, due to the very special poverty of the 
time, which, through the admirable wisdom of its organization, soon 
became the salvation of the Sienese landed proprietors, and, as it were, an 
inexhaustible source of good for many charitable institutes. The Hospital 
was not slow to contribute to it, as if foreseeing that those manifold 
benefits it would no longer be able, in the course of future years, to confer, 
would be rendered in great abundance, and in a better maimer, to the 
entire body of citizens, by the new institution, the Monte dei Paschi, the 
great Bank of modern Siena, the deed of foundation of which bears the 
memorable date of November z"*., 1624 ” (2). 

Before the Monte de’ Paschi was started, those in need of money either 
could not obtain it at all, or only at a heavy sacrifice and, while amongst 
these marriages decreased and many were ruined, the few fortunate persons 
possessing money lent it in greater quantity and found this more profitable 
Uian if they had invested it in agriculture or the commerce possible in an 
inland town, so that both agriculture and commerce were considerably 
neglected. 

" It was therefore only right,” as an eighteenth century manuscript 
m my possession puts h, " that the oppressed should find protection and 
assistance in the paternal care of the M(^ Serene Grand Duke Ferdinand H, 
who, clearly perceiving the evil calling for a remedy and the good that 
had to be done, lent a generous eai to the petitions of the people.” 
The Grand Duke, ordered the foundation of a Monte, non mcabile, that is 
with funds not to be redeemed, by Rescript of December 30th., 1622, ia 
which it is said that, to facilitate the work of the Monte, the Grand Duke 

(1) For all quotations relating to dates, factsand documents in couneotion with tile history 
of the Monte de* Paschi, cf., when not otherwise stated, M. Mengozzi : " II Monte ds* PesM 
t IeeueotieKde, Siena, 1913. 

(s) p. Bsitcbi : SMMoMioSpAfnbdf Boiogaa iS)7,p. 3S3. 
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dvasced a sum out of tlie public revenue, " amounting to 200,000 scudi 
.t 5% interest, or 10,000 scudi per arm., out of the revenue of the Ufficio 

paschi dt Siena, with the precautions and security necessary for the 
iiotection of His H^hness.” 

Although the justice of this rate of interest could not be called 
a question, still, the Archbishop, Monsignor Alessandro di Pandolfo 
’etrucd, was asked for his opinion, and, after consnlting various theo- 
ogians and economists, he repUed that he was fully satisfied with regard to« 
be reasonableness and equity of the proposal. The deed of foundation bears 
late, as said above, of November 2“^., 1624 and the Monte dei Paschi 
eas opened on Januapr 3rd., 1625. 

The 200,000 scudi advanced as security by the Prince out of the annual 
ncome of the public board of pasture lands would correspond to 1,176,000 
rs. at the present day ; the income had to be divided in various portions 
ailed Laoghi di Monte (i) corresponding with modem bonds, to be sold at 
:oo scudi each and yielding interest of 5 scudi a year. In this way, "the 
!Ute and certain fund was established, indispensable in order that the new 
\donU might lawfully receive money from collective bodies, or private indi- 
dduals and from every quarter and every kind of public and private body; 
md that, on the other hand, the same Monte might lend on good security, 
receiving the same moderate and legitimate interest it granted its depositors, 
iny surplus being used to pay the expenses and commissions of the function- 
aries and directors, as marry as might be required to keep the Monte open 
and ready for work. ’’ 

In other words the guarantee of the deposits consisted in the revenue 
trom the tax on the Maremma pasture land, which was considered the most 
lucrative and the most certain the Grand Duke levied in the State of Sierra 
and which he had solemnly pledged in their behalf. The Monte might 
lend the amounts it received in deposit to those requesting it at a rate a 
little higher than that paid to depositors, that is, at about 5 % %. 

I The guarantee offered by the Prince was full and complete; legally 
pe could be called upon for payment of it in case of necessity, but as a matter 
M fact it was never required, so that the guarantee remained purely moral; in 
jrrmpensation, however, the Prince required, in his turn, a guarantee from the 
deputies of the Balia, who had to engage up to the above mentioned amount 

f 30,000 scudi not only all the bills of thejlforrie, all the advances of the 
»/e di Pieti and' all the claims the Commune had against the Monte, but 
, if this security were insuficient, the real and personal estate, rights and 
lunents of title belonging to all citizens and inhabitants of Siena, 
:pt the priests. In the ultimate analysis, then, we find the security 
lie depositors in the Monte dei Paschi offered by the lay citizens of 
la themselves and cousistu^ in all their possessions. 


(i) Li Uk mteenth century the creditors of the Bank of St GeoiEeweredistributedby reg- 
of the dty, aad so their credits received the name of Lmgki, F. FEWWJtA. Introduction. 
!>■ cit. p. CXUV. 






Tte hMghi di given to Ute de^ositois iuiitoBt>MJy c«W8tiji;Bted 
ft Iftad security of the fi|st value, so that Ihe Monte dei PascAi appeal^ to 
We been really the first land cr^ institute lecorded in lustpty. 


§ i. ksKifia'i BHTmE>r thb monte dk paschi 

and the SnjBSIAN UNDSCHAPT FOUNDED IN 1769. 

About ft century and a half later, to be exact in 1767, the merchant 
Btiring presented a proposal to Cramer, Minister of Brederic II of Prussia, 
for the formation of an assodatioo among the noble landlords of Silesia, 
ofiering a collective mortgage on all the land of its members to the capitalists 
of Breslfttt and binding itself to provide every landowner, on his request, 
with money up to the amount of the value of half Us property by means 
c& the issue of land bonds, called Pfandebriefe. 

Historians of banlqug institutions ^ee in tracing the or^in of the 
land credit system to the Silesian XandscAa/l, founded at Breslau intTbQ, 
in accordance with Bnring’s proposal. But it is easy to find many ana- 
logies between the Prussian Landschajt and our MotUf- dei Paschi. 

Frederick of Prussia endowedUs institution with 300 ,000 thalers, equal 
to 1,126,000 frs.; Ferdinand II of Tuscany gave security of 200,000 scudi, 
equal to 1,176,000 frs. The Breslau Institute was in fact an association 
of Silesian landowners, the Monte de' Paschi, became, by virtue of the se- 
curity demanded by the Grand Duke, substantially an association of Sie- 
nese citizens. Both institutes acted as intermediaries between lenders 
and borrowers. The Landschaft issued land bonds of a value not exceeding 
1,000 thalers, nor less than 25 thalers; our Institute divided its nominal 
capital in Itioghi di Monte of a hundred scudi each, of which portions of not 
less than 25 scudi each might be sold ; both the Silesian land bonds and 
the Utoghi di Monte bore half yearly interest; but, unlike the former, which 
could be freely negotiated, the Inoghi di Monti only gave right to interest 
and were not transferable. It is further to be noted that while the debt- 
ors of the Prussian association might or might not return the ctqntal 
lent, as they pleased, provided they paid their interest regularly, the 
debtors of the Monte, according to the rules of the year 1624, had to 
pay ofi their debt immediately at the end of the year, thou^ they 
might obtain a delay, which in no case might exceed five years, with 
facilitations for payment in instalments (i). 

In the present fever of historical research and exegetical analysis, it 
has seemed to us not inopportune to show the points of contact and the 
resemblances between our glorious institute and the Geiman land credit 

(i) These analogies and resemblances wm pointed out for the first time in the dear re- 
port of a Sienese Uunidpal Commission charged to present concrete inoposals for ^ reform 
of4helldntede’F^chi;d.Uiework.**5tfff»of4>MMMnfo 4^ mottii ritmiti iiSMNp," Siem. 
Smdoiaiiti Picis, 1862, pp. 
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jai yjati nns. testifjilig to Hk piionty of the Sieaese iastitute iu this im> 
portant as it, pteeeded Oe German Landschaft hj 144 yeats 

ind we have been the moK anzioas to do so as the sdentific puhl^tions 
of ecownnie and legal character dealing with this subject all leave a ga$ 
that oi^ht to be fined.- 


§ 3. HBTORICAI, DEVBUIPIIBNT OF THE MONTE DE’ PASCHt 

And now, in continuation, we may remark that the fund of 200,000 
scudi, within the limits of which the Monk mif^t accept deposits and make 
loans, was shown to be insufficient to repair aU the evils by which local agri- 
culture was afflicted ; so that in the ttoef course of six years there were 
enough purchases of Uioghi di Monk to exhaust the whole fund, while the 
avidity of the rich lenders was not altogether arrested. And the Sie- 
nese public, desirous of preventing any possibility of usury, presented 
another prayer to the Grand Duke in which, after having shown in lively 
colours the benefits the foundation of the Monk had conferred on the whole 
State, requested that the fund might be increased by another 100,000 scudi 
with the same guarantee as before. Ferdinand II, persuaded of the util- 
ity of the new institute, consented, by Rescript of October i8th., 1630, to 
the increase of the fund by 50,000 scudi. The larger sphere of the oper- 
ations that, consequently, the Monk could conduct, led to a reductum of the 
interest the institute paid its creditors and of that, consequently, that it 
asked from its debtors. A second increase of the fund, by 25,000 scudi, 
was accorded in 1747 ; in that year the dty and State of Siena were in 
great consternation on account of the poor harvests, and the new issue of 
luoghi di Monk, rapidly taken up, succeeded in relieving the distress of 
private individuals. A few years later, in 1766, on account of new economic 
calamities, the fund of the Mont was increased by another 25,000 scudi, 
thus reaching the amount of 300,000 scudi, which was not to be exceeded 
until a new age and new requirements demanded a different organization 
of the ancient institute. 

Pier Antonio Cerretani, who was Proveditor of the MotUe if' Paschi 
from 1769 to 1772, indeed addressed an earnest and detailed memorial to 
the grand Duke Pietro Leopoldo in 1777 to obtain a new increase of 100,000 
scudi for the work of the Monk, but without any practical result. Part 
of this memorial was first published by me on another occasion. In it, 
in substance, the idea was advanced that, by increasing the fund of the 
Monte de' Paschi, facilitations might be given to local proprietors, who 
had not available funds, to purchase the land sold by the Luoghi Pit, and, 
at the same time an opportunity gi-ven to the same Lmghi Pit, to reinvest 
in the Monk, at a sufficient interest, the money obtained by the sales, thus 
preventing the land in question being purchased by foreign capitalists and 
the Lnoghi Pit from seeking elsewhere a profitable investment of the capital 
realised, and so arranging for a circulation of money within the State which 
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was lidd to be of the greatest advantage. This commercial idea was treated 
by Cerretani simply, without any theoretical exaggerations, but mr^erated. 
as I have elsewhere remarked, by those principles of agricultural protec- 
tionism Sallustio Bandini had but recently propounded m Us celebrated 
Discorso suUa Marmma. that were to prepare the way for the great 
Leo^dme reforms (i), marked by a larger understanding of economic 

phenomena and social needs. , „ 

. Meanwhile, at the end of 1783, the MorUe Pto and the MoiUe ie Pa,, 
schi were unit^ in a single institute under the name of Monti rimiti; 
with one staff of employees under the same management ; rather than a 
reform, tUs was an administrative onion, in no way modifying the ordinary 
functions of the Monte de' Paschi. 

An important change was, however, introduced by the great political 
events that disturbed the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, completely changing the map of Europe. " When the 
Napoleonic Code had been promulgated in Tuscany, an edict of the Imperial 
Government of April 14th., r8o8 applied the French mortgage system 
also to the Monte de' Paschi, enjoining the conversion of all the credits 
of the Monte into mortgages and thus substituting real land security for 
personal and fiduciary security, by wUch the loan operations of the 
Institute had been guaranteed from the start ’’ (2), 

TUs provision remained, however, for some years without effect, 
both because in the more disturbed period, from 1808 to 1818, the Monte 
suspended its loan business and because mortgage secmrity. could only be 
useful when there was a cadastre, and the Tuscan cadastre, commenced 
in 1819, was only completed in 1831. 

And it was just the next year, 1832, that the first radical change and 
the first impulse towards the improvement of our Institute began after 
207 years of almost stationary life. 

At first, the Monte de' Paschi only lent to the citizens of Siena. And a 
few communities included in its territory benefiting undet the original con- 
tract, but in 1831, as a result of a concession made in a Rescript of June 
30th. of that year, the principle prevailed that loans might be granted to 
any land holder in Tuscany ; tUs extension of the field of operations really 
marks the beginning of a new life wUch was again stren^hened by the 
Institution of a Savings Bank the Monte was allowed to fotud by 
Rescript of August 23rd., 1833, and the right secured a few years later 
(Rescript of January 27th., 1843) to grant loans for any amount. 

With the foundation of the Savings Bank our Institute began to adapt 
itself to the new age and new requirements, and we shall see later on that 
other institutions were founded to suit the modem requirements of the cred- 
it system ; but before following the phases and consequence ofthistranA 


(i) C£. my'.-irttcle, II Monte de’ Paschi ml 1717-79 ‘ I’imremeato deWAiricvUurt, in 
vol. n of tlie StadiSenesi, is bonoor of L- Uuiani. Siena, 1903. 

(e) UiHOOBt, op. at. p, 197. 
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nmation it will be well and not without interest to show as a result ol 
hat discussions and decisions the Monte dei Paschi acquired itS present 
iminis trative organization. 


§ 4 AdMINETRATIVE organization or the monte DEI PASCHI. 

The Rules of the year 1624 gave the Monte a Board of Management com- 
Dsed of eight citizens, under the ndme of Magtslrafo and a proveditot, an 
xountant {btianciere) and a chamberlain, or treasurer elected by the Balia, 
le Magistrato, now called the Deputaaum, decided in regard to the sale 
i the Inoghi di monte, the loan business and all other busihess connected 
ith the management, while the proveditor had to arrange for the regular 
mrse of business, to supervise the other officers and report every thing 
I the Eoaid and carry out its decisions. There was besides, a registrar chos-. 
1 from among the notaries, who wrote out the decisions and kept the books 
id papers of the Monte. The Balia exercised control by means of two in- 
jectors who reported annually and reserved to itself the right of making 
ly refoim experience might suggest. 

On the suppression by law of August 29th., 1786 of the Ba/ia 
id the institution of the commune of Siena, the latter was entrusted with 
le supervision and management of the Monte, while the Government had 
le appointment of the officers, and the new magistrates of the dty ad- 
sed the Government that, as the office and board of the Paschi 0/ Siena 
id been suppressed in September ist., 1778. together with all the duties 
vied for its account, all guarantee of the creditors of the Monte by the Sov- 
eign’s estates had ceased, and, consequently, “ there should abo cease all 
jnds and rights in connection therewith, upon any amounts belonging 
I the people of Siena, deposited and still existing in the Monte itself. " Any 
ich obligations, were, in fact, declared, in the Rescript of April 4tb., 1787, 

I have ceased. 

On the constitution of the Kingdom of Italy in 1861, we find the Monte 
'■i Paschi, in consequence of the extension of its field of operations and its 
ithorization to contract loans for any amount, administering an estate 
23,000,000 frs,, secured on mortgage in almost all the Tuscan provinces. 

And when the tenth congress of Italian Science met in Sienaini862, the 
eputazione of the Monte (which in course of time had taken the place of 
le old Magistrato) contributed to defray the expenses by a grant of zo,ooo 
s. and also, for the same object, assigned anrther 2,500 fre. to the local 
hysioctitic Academy. And the Congress voted that the Mcnde dei Pa- 
hi “ should be counselled to carry out the reforms recommended by science 
ith that prudent moderation which alone is suited to reconcile the 
aditions of the past with the necessities of the future. ” 

First of all, the Monte had to give itself rules answering to the changed 
jlitical and social conditions and such as to allow it to develop all those 
imsof activity the new conditions required. Before every thing else, it was 
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iMCtMUjr to «ettle tiie ijwatioa zi^ irf the Oonttmiie to jaict^iaK 
totoe aSsira^ toe and tix legal fonaaiich aitciicnaKeiDi^ t^jle, 
" Theie were three powers,” as the diligent hiati»tt of tos iuam 
institution observes, “ tl^ then contended the fidd with the object of 
substitnting to the greatest extent possiUe thdr own irduenoe for that 
of the central power which, owing to the altered political forms and the 
administrative difBculties of the moment, was in no position to assed its 
‘snpremac? in the manner and within the limits in which the abscdute 
power of the Grand Duke had bees exercised in the past ” (i), . . 

These three powers were ; the Prefectnre, reprtoeating tlm Covers- 
mmit ; the Mimidpalhy, refnesenting the city of Siena ; and the Board of 
Kanagement of the Monit ie’ Pcachi. 

The mnnicipaKty, with the intention of affirming its own ^fats over the 
two hundred years old institute, appointed a commisskm to study and pro- 
pose a definite set of rules. And this commission, while affinning that the 
Monk ought to preserve its oiigiiuil character, conduded "that these ought 
to be introduced into its internal organisaticHi all those salutary amenxini^ts 
the changed conditions of the time render necessary. And, in the first 
place, the Motuk, which emanated from the Commnne, should be mditely 
given back to the Commune ; to the Commune should be restored hill 
administrative control over it, the appointment <rf the officers and 
employees, the initiative in all measures which the Balia reserved en- 
tirdy to itsdf, which, as they were often imposed by the necessity of the 
moment and affected by local drcumstances could not be mote prudently or 
p^taMy dealt with than by the Munidpaiity " (2). And it coodaded 
with toe proposal of these thrw reforms: ist, ab^tion of all caste preteretKe 
in appointments of officers and employees ; 2nd. introdnetioa of the sink- 
ing fimd system for repayment of loans for long terms; 3rd. issue of land 
boards. 

It is superfluous to gjve the reasons for the first proposal ; privileges 
of birth, if they could be justified in 1624, were no longer admissible in face 
of the principle, embodied in the Italian Statuto of the legal equafity 
of alt dtixens. The other two proposals were already contained in gwm in 
the traditions and customs of the dfonie; while they were under ttimiyfjnn 
the commission itself abandoned the idea of bonds for that (rf deposit 
cmtfficates, but it did not seem to be clear in the matter. 

The rules and regulations and the list of the officers and enqdoyees 
of the Monte were discussed and approved in various meetings of the C«n- 
munal Council of Siena in September, October and Novenffier, 1862 The 
awermnert, by Royal Decree of May 14th., 1863, apjaoved that part of 
tte ml® abolkhing the privUege the nobl® in cases of appointaeirt 
^ ^ board and employees of the Mw*; by a later decree 
a entrusted the Prefed: with the appointment of emjdoyees; two years later 
the management of the Mwte decided to adopt, by way of trial, the grbr 

(I) HDiaeni; tp. tU. p. 
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^ f ^ aimaties, whik Biai^utui» 
Its n|^ to deaamd'tte prindpsl rf ti» loan whe»wr if 

l^istetfre provisions and thus also the third proposal formulated 

agnciAnrri a*drt business tiirough its Savings Bank as a result 

flnalS 

jdedM Of the rules of i86a became necessary. 

misirf commission was appointed, conastingof 
three *>7 the Communal Committee and three ottos 

appom^ by the Bboard of the Monte ■. the new scheme 

discussed by the board from June to Sept- 
embm d^that yw ; m the early months of 1871 the Communal ri^nnoii 

^ ^ refused the charge 

so t^t the Cotmcil had to discuss the new scheme in the Report 

^ he^rr*”' 7 ^ gf“<d discussion, which was really memlblT 

was tod on the 22nf , a^th. and a6th., April, 187a, the Ma^ l^ntono 
Baton mthe^; in other later meetings (April 29th., May 6tR^h 
loth, and 13th.) the articles were approved. The principal points now 
^ss^were: ist. the ownership of the Monte: and. tovSment of 
fund^ 3rd. management ; 4th. grant of advances * 

After a long debate 

toi* I of t^ulM, conceived as follows, was approved "The Monte iH 
“ “ i^ntion of the dty of Siena, to which it owes its origin and 

““"agement andgSriuan- 
shp of It and administers it by means of an elective council." form- 
ula, in order to ^oncile the various tendencies of the members of the 
of affirming the principle of the possession of the 

iS da2^r?Zr ‘ ^ "fKissession", which 

danger^ended by grouping together rights and powers which in 

as those of iLagem^and 
1^)°^^’ ?J^*^dence and guardianship. However!^ mun- 

approved in May, 1872, are still in force and estab- 
todtrfZl> lastitote, organized for the conduct of the various 
them-IS^rn^PS!^ “ _liastodo,withseparate inan^ement for each of 
thm , the administration is m the hands of the board and the pioveditor • 

prafite^^‘‘f^“^ employees; at least half of the net 

L ^”®^tute, while the rest may 

“ beneficence and pubUc utility for the city of Siena^ 

Decem ber 7th., 1872, the rules of the Monte we» 
donrf ^ Gwemmeiit ; and thus the central authority abfii- 

Si^ all right to the intervene, up 
noSi^f^ f ^ Afoufe *’ Paschi. and this wm 

rennndatiiJ*”*^*'* “ necessary to observe at once that this 

tion was, m substance, made only for the prindpal department, 
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tmce all the others — Pawn Institute, Savings Bank, Band Credit 
cnltuial Credit Departments, — being goven^ by special Uws, 
subject to Government supervision. ? ( 

The central department is the old stock of the iio$Ue ie' Paseki i 
the others ate quite modem branches, except the pawn estaUishment, 
which might be considered the root. The centeal department receives say- 
ings deposits and contracts money loans according to the principles com- 
*mon law ; the other departments conduct the business entrusted to thety by 
the laws and regulations governing them and it will not be QUt of place 
to give a rapid glance at their work and the development th^ have attained. 


§ 3. THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF THE MONTE DEI PASCHI, 
SAVINGS BANK, lAND CREDIT AND AGRICtJLTTJRAl, CREDIT DEPARTMENTS. 


We have already observed that in 1833 the MonU de' Paschi, which for 
more than two centuries had remained almost unchanged, underwent its 
first transformation, assuming also the functions of a Savings Bank, and 
we said that from that moment the financial expansion of the Institute 
really dates. The proveditor had pointed out to the board " the utility, 
now demostrated by experience, of savings banks, both for private economy 
and public morals " and proposed an institution " by means of which the 
poor might be given an opportunity for increasing th^ savings.” The. new 
institution, thoi^ under independent management, was so intimately 
connected with the Monie, that it proposed to place its own surplus with 
the Monte, and draw from it whatever was indispensable to meet unfore- 
seen and excessive demands for the return of deposits. 

It might be said that the Monte was to become the savings of 
the popular Savings Bank, The rules were approved by Sovereign Rescript 
of August 23rd., 1833 and the bank began work on January 4th., 1834. 
In 1863, the foundation of affiliated banks in the province began, which, 
afterwards, were to spread over almost the whole of Tuscany ; at first 
tfey advanced timidly and it seemed they would never pass the confines 
of toe ancient State of Siena, consisting of the tw'O provinces of Siena 
and Gro^o, but m recent years affiliated banks and branches of the 
sa^s bank have been founded in the provinces of Florence, Pisa Arezzo 
and lyeghorn. 

The s^nd branch in order of time and importance, added to our 
was the Band Credit Department. In 1853 — it is a Drecedent that 

^ encour^ement of land credit institutions k 
My without di^ State intervention; toe proposal was not C 3 ^r“ 
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an uBpbitetkHi of tiie French land credit systMn, which had just been reor- 
ganiied by law of July. i860. It is well to remember that at that date the 
Chamber had before it the proposal for the sale of the State Land, with the 
object withdrawing from the expensive and unremunerative adminis- 
tratiMi'otthe State the conriderable amount of land in its possession, and 
the Government at the same time was carefully preparing the most suit- 
aMe instruments of credit for the better and more speedy sale of this land. 

TlS: Paiiiarnentary Commission, on whose work the Hon. Signor Bro- 
giio was' charged to report, consented to grant the exclusive privilege of 
issuing land bonds (carteUe) to the French institute which was to be 
established in Italy and accepted all the provisions for the facUitation of its 
working, by the grant of a series of rights and powers, but completely 
rejected article 2 of the convention in terms of which the MotUe dei PasM 
of Tuscany, the Savings Bank of Lombardy and the General Insurance 
Institution of Venice were to perish. It was a great piece of good fortune 
that our glorious and time honoured institute, that had passed uninjured 
through so many changes of Government, was not sacrificed by modem 
Italy to a monopolist idea in no way justified by the drcumstances. 

And not even as amended and modified by the Parliamentary Commiss- 
ion did the ministerial proposal obtain the consent of the Chamber, but 
the economic necessity of reasonable provisions in the matter was felt by 
the whole country; so that in September, 1865, the Minister of Agriculture 
assembled a Congress at Florence of representatives of the Bank of Naples, 
the Central Savings Bank of Milan and the Monie de’ Paschi of Siena and 
invited them to undertake the land credit business of the whole mainland 
of Italy. In fact by the Convention of October 4th., 1865 between theGov- 
ernment and the above institutions, the Bank of Naples undertook to 
conduct land credit business in Southern, the Monte de’ Paschi in Caitral 
and the Savings Bank of Milan in Northern Italy, Next year the Opera 
Pia of St. Paul of Turin, founded in the seventeenth century and the 
Savings Bardc of Bologna adhered to the convention. This territorial dis- 
tribution of land credit was then finally approved and organized by law 
of June 14th., 1866, in accordance with which the principle was extended to 
Sicily, 1870, Sardinia, 1872 and to the Province of Rome in 1873. From 
this first system of regions, later on advance was made in the law of Feb- 
ruary, 1885 to the national system, power being given to the above institutes 
to conduct business in any part of the kingdom and others being authorized 
to undertake it under ^ven conditions. Finally, by the laws of July 17th., 
1890 and May 6th., i8gi, an Italian Land Credit Institute was founded, 
with a capital of 100,000 frs. in shares, which really assumed a national 
character, while the other institutes again b^me regional. 

The land credit department of the Monte de’ Paschi at first made very 
slow progress. The new form of credit had inspired great hopes throughout 
Italy, wUch very soon gave place to sad disappointments : the lack of a 
uniform cadastre und the difificulty of proving mortgages, which made 
the procedure intricate, laborious and very expensive, caused the refusal 
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of many applications, frustrated hopes and led to the liquidation of 
many institutes. 

As regards the Monte, land credit in bonds, carteSU, appeared at a 
disadvantage in comparison with credit on mortgage as granted by 
its central department. It is true that the latter does not enjoy privileges 
for collecting its debts and makes the members pay at date of the contract 
all the charges for stamps, registration etc, while in the case of the land cred- 
it system these co^s are included in the half yearly instalments and paid off 
slowly, but the department lends in money and may advance amounts of 
more than half the value of the landed estate and content itself with a 
later mortgage. The land credit system, on the other hand, requires a 
first mortgage, does not grant amounts of more than half the value and pays 
in bonds (cartdU) These bonds were not immediately well received by the 
people; the borrower is a landowner who borrows to relieve his land of ^avy 
burdens, pay his debts, carry out drainage works or other improvements, a 
landowner, who is not, as a role, familiar with commercial business, and, so 
much the less, with the business of the exchange and hence he does not 
find it easy to negotiate a special number of bonds in order to obtain the 
amount he is in immediate need of. 


Against these drawbacks and difficulties the Monte de’ Paschi came to 
their assistance, as it found that the purchase of bonds was a safe and lu- 
crative investment , of the money deposited with it ; and it arranged so 
that the borrower could, in the same Tnstitute, borrow from the land cred- 
it department, receive the bonds {carteUe) and, presenting hims elf at an- 
other office, obtain their value in money at the ordinary market price. 

Thus, the customers of the Institute became used to receiving their loans 
in the form of carteUe. 


The land credit department of the Monte de' Paschi at first carried on 
business in the whole of Tuscany, in Umbria and in the Province of Pesaro; 
it extended it then to Rome, but afterwards ceased working there, owing to 
losses sustain^ through the building crisis; it profited sparingly by the 
right granted it to extend its operations throughout the whole Kingdom, so 
that up to a few years ago they had not been carried beyondthe original dis- 
trict. It was only in 1909 that it abolished ail territorial limitation, thus 
considmably increasing its business. It closed its accounts on June 30th., 
1913 with a total of 74,171,202 frs. in loans for land credit, as compared with 
29,100,070 frs. in ordinary loans. 

Side by side with land credit we find agricultural credit either forim- 
^ovements or for ordinary farm work; side by side, but perfectly distinct, 
Mth m the manner and means of its working and its purposes. It may, 
however ^ assume the form of real credit, inasmuch as a special pre- 
^ harvest of the year or the produce stored or else a 
short term mortgage may , be granted as security for the loans to the 
landown^, but m regard to its objects it cannot have the -hameter of 
r^ credit m so far as the sums bonowed are spent on manure or ma- 

of livestock, seed or plants, that is they go to 
increase the working capital required for the farm work. 
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In Italy, there are no l^pslative provisions relating to i^ricoltaral 
improvement credit ; we have, on the other hand, a first law of June 21st., 
1869, for the regulation of credit for farmwork, authorizing the foundation 
of institutes and societies for the purpose of granting farmers and land- 
owners or facilitating for them as sureties, discount, the negotiation of 
promissory notes, bills of exchange, bills to order, produce warrants etc; 
and allowing them for the purpose to issue special bonds to bearer, called 
bimi agrm (land bonds), payable at sight. 

Before the promulgation of this law the board of tbe MoiUe it' ^ascki 
decided, by vote of February 22nd., 1869, to undertake by means of its 
Saving Banks the grant of agricultural credit ; but this was only author- 
iied a year after the law was passed and more exactly by Koyal Decree 
of June 15th., 1870, and the work was only begun in the following August 
and consisted chiefly in discounting bills beating two signatures of which it 
was enough that one should be a landowner’ s. Subventions were also guar- 
anteed on pledge of land bonds and produce and htoni agrari were issued, the 
drcnlation of which, in amount about 1,200,000 fts. has always been 
unexceptionable so that the Government has repeatedly renewed the con- 
cession. Up to a few years ^o, we may say, the Monte it’ Paschi 
conducted agricultural credit business in accordance with a high standard 
and with noble intention, opening current accounts for agricultural con- 
sortiums at very low interest, rediscounting bills accepted by these con- 
sortiums at the same very low rate, and directly discounting for landowners 
bills at six months' date, renewable every three months for another three 
months, with a deduction of one tenth, at 4 % mterest ; and has always 
assigned a part of the profits from this sper^ department for prizes for 
the encouragement of new agricultural methods or the building of healthy 
and comfortable farm houses. 

On December 3rst., 1902 the independent agricultural credit business 
was suppressed and on January ist., 1903 it was undertaken directly by the 
Savings Banks, which also make ample provision for commercial credit. 
The iuoni agrari have been withdrawn from circulation, so that on the bal- 
ance sheet for June 30th., 1913 there was only an amount of 200,000 francs 
shown for them. 

finally, the Monte ie' Paschi has not neglected the modern forms of 
thrift. In 1883, it contributed 100,000 francs towards tbe guarantee funds 
for the Natioiml Insurance Society against Accidents to Workmen in their 
Labour, undertaking the business for Tuscany and Umbria, in accordance 
with the law of July 8th., ,1883 ; similarly in 1901 it undertook the agency 
for the Provinces of Siena and Grosseto, for the National Thrift Bank for 
Workmen's Disablement and Old Age, founded in accordance with the law 
of JuneiTth., 1898. 


ip. 
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1 6. Grants madb by the monte de’ paschi poe eorposbs 

OF POBLK OTILIIY AND BENEVOLENCE. 


We shall tenninate these notes of otus with a few figures showing the 
grants made by the MonU de' Paschi to institutions of public assistance and 
benevolence and for the advance of art and culture. 

The first grant was made in 1761 in behalf of the University ; it was 
a small subsidy of 200 scudi (the scudo was worth 5.88 frs), continued in 
the following years up to 1790, and reaching the total amount of 37.330 frs. 
In 177s subsidies began to be given to the asylums for pauper lunatics 
and this also was continued from year to year ; in 1786 the Monte began its 
contribution to the normal girls' schools instituted by Pietro Leopoldo for 
the education and instruction of poor girls ; this contribution, increased 
in amount, is still continued. 

The grant to the University, suspended in 1791, was recommenced 
in 1831 and has been increased lately ; in 1887, when our University was 
placed on an equality with the others, the Monte joined with the other local 
administrative bodies, binding itself to pay into the State Treasury an annual 
contribution of 22,527 frs; in 1892 at its own expense it built the biological 
institute, which, with the buildings added to it in succession has cost 190,000 
frs,; in r9io it purchased for 25,000 frs. a large building contiguous with 
the University for the better accommodation of certain scientific cabinets 
and especially for the law seminary and its library. Between 1831 and the 
present date, more than 1,000,000 francs has b^ granted by the Monte 
to this great and famous centre of study. An amount of more than 900,000 
frs. has been up to to-day granted by it to other institutes of education and 
learning, professional and popular schools, infant asylums, Hbraries, scient- 
ific academies etc 

The Monte has largely contributed to general works of benevolence and 
hospitals: in the last eightyyearsitliasgTantedi,r26,ooo francsto institutes 
fm the deaf and dumb and the blind and to workmen's societies, for relief in 
time of public calarmty , and another 600,000 frs, has been granted by 
it to the Fawn Establishment in subsidies and in contributions to its ordin- 
ary working expenses. 

The art of the city has benefited very considerably by gifts from the 

Institute, wluchhasspentmorethan4oo,ooo frs. on the restoration and pre- 
servation of our monuments; and more than 157,000 frs, in prises for build- 
mgs constructed. On the encouragement of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce and cm communications, it has spent up to date 239,000 frs. 

1 ^ ^ Commune of Siena that has most benefited by the profits 
of the Mon^ de’ Paschi-, the latter up to the end of last year had paid over 
*1*37.000 frs. to its parent city ; and the spendid aqueduct would never 
have been completed without the munificient contribution of the Monte, 




wbich engaged to set aside for this sole purpose out of its profits no less than 
100,000 frs. a year for the term of fifty years. 

So, hatmonizmg credit and beneirolence and savings with the most 
modem forms of th^, the Monte de’ Paschi has gradually adapted itself to 
the changed conditions of political and social life, has responded to the new 
currents of local economy, and met the new requirements of the popul- 
ation. It has been ablein turn to anticipate, associate itsdf with and bring 
to perfection institutes and measures for the relief, encouragement and pro- 
tection of landed property. It has understood that, in the heat of compet- 
ition, it is not enoi^h to have a glorious past and very noble traditions; 
memories are not enough to live on and, in the fierceness of the struggle, it 
is the strongest and best balanced organisms that reast; and the Motite, in 
accordance with a pradent standard of administration, has striven to inaease 
its own capital, always avoided all speculation, and founded special re- 
serve funds to meet eventual losses and the fluctuations in value of its se- 
curities : it has very slowly enlarged its sphere of influence, trying the 
ground^before advancing and retiring in time from r^ns recognised as 
dangerous. 
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2. _ WORK OF THE LAND CREDIT INSTITUTES IN 1912. 


SOURCES : 

f'AMA Di RisPASiiEO IN Bologna : Create fondiario : Resocooto dell*aimo 1912 (Bolo^ 
Savings Bank Land Cridii Report /or tJuYMf 1912). Atti deU'Assemblea generale degli 
azionisti teutttasi il giorno 30 marzo 1913 (ProcieJitt^s 0/ the Genial MaiiHS of Siwihdi- 
tn on Monk ^oik., 1913). Bologna, Mcrlani, 1913* 

DI Rbpamiio dellb pBoviNCiE LoKBARDB IN SfeANO : t^cdito fosidiano ; Bilando 
oonaimliTO dell'anno 1912 {Sawa^j Bank of ike Lopthard Provinces in Milan : Land Credii ; 
Balance Sheet for the Year 1912). Milan, Regglanit 19 I 3 > 

C ft ttftA r* D ™ gRBow* Ilprimodecenniodiesercizio delcredltofoiidiario(V<fMiaS«t». 

Bank. The first Ten Years' Work of the Land CredU DepOftmerd). Verona, Fran, 
duni 1913- 

Cbedtto Fondiarto Sabdo in Cagliari: Resooonto dell’anno 1912 (Sariiman Land CredU ln> 
stUiUe in Ca^.Hari : Report for the Year 1912) 

ISTTHTTO IXAiiANo DI ciEOiTO FONDiAiio : Relazione i>er reserdzio 1912 {Italian Land Credit 
InstUute: Report for the Working Year 19x2). Rome, Bolognesi, 1915. 

IsnruTO DBtXB OPERE PIE DI San Paolo IN ToMNo : Beneficenza e Credito : Oooti Consuii' 
\I'r\eanKaz\oi<^i2{lnsiUnteof theOperePie ofSanPaolo at Turin'. Benevolence and Credit; 
Accounts for the Year 1912). Turin : Soc. Tip. Ed. Naz., 1913. 

IL Monte dbi Paschi di Siena b lb sub Azibnds [The Monte id Pasdti of and Us 
Business) &ena, l^acteri, 1913. 


In our Bulletin for last October (i) we gave an account of the work 
done by the special ^ricultural credit institutes in 1912 (2). We now 
shall deal with the work of the land credit institutes for the same year. 


§ I. The ITALIAN LAND CREDIT INSTITUTE. 


In the year 1912 there were 360 applications presented to the above 
Institute for loans for 39,099,000 frs. in all, which, added to the 663 for 
40,685,000 frs. made in 1911 and held over for consideration or the con- 


(1) Bulletin of Economic and Social Ifdeili^ence, October, 1913, pp. 33 et zcQq. 

(2) As regards the Proviadal Land Credit Bank for Basilicata, the figures in the last four 

ooluUms of the table on page 62 of the Bulletin for October, 1913 should be respectively cw* 
rccted to fi34i49S frs : 7®Oi488 trv and 1,414,994 fis. See with regard to this the Report of th* 
Bank for the Year 1912. Poteiiza,Typ.Garramoae e 1913. 
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gideiatioti of which has been resumed, make a total 1,023 about 
80,000,000 frs. 

These 360 applications were divided as under in respect of the nature 
if the real estate offered as security : 


156 secured on rural laud frs. 15,203,000 

190 » urban 21,037,000 


14 » both urban and rural land > 2,859,000 

Of these, 210 for an amount of 14,206,750 frs. were finally granted, 
127 of them for 8,041,750 frs. on urban land, especially in the cities of Rome 
and Naples, and 83 for 6,165,000 frs. on rural land, notably in Campania 
[16 loans for 1,322,000 frs.), in Apulia (27 loans for 1,816,500 fas.), and Emilia 
(9 loans for 1,591,500 frs.). 

The average amount of the loans in 1912 was 67,650 frs. 

From the foundation of the Institute (1890) up to December 31st., 1912, 
3,035 passed for an amount of 244,283,050 fas., 128,129.800 frs. 

being granted in 1,768 loans on rural land, and 116,153,250 frs. in 1.267 
loans on urban land. 

These loans were distributed as follows, according to the rate of interest: 


loterot Numbei fn. 

Rate of interest 4 y* % 775 54,801,000 

» « 4 % 1.085 80,303,250 

» • 3 *72 % 1.225 109,178,800 

3,035 244,283,050 


And according to the amounts lent as follows : 



Number 

fri. 

20,000 frs. or less. 

1.270 

14.573.500 

Between 20,500 and 50,000 frs. 

842 

28,470,750 

* 50,500 »- 100,000 • 

420 

31,748,900 

• 100.500 X 500.000 X 

437 

93,146,400 

» 500.500 • ®nd over. . 

66 

76.343,500 


3.635 

241.283,050 
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Finally, they were divided as follows, according to the t«m foi which 


they were granted. 




Hnmbct 

tn. 

Between 10 and 20 years . . 

. 363 

15,903,500 

a 20 » 30 * 

. 593 

26,775,500 

» 30 » 40 “ 

808 

65.639,950 

» 40 » SO » 

. 1,271 

t35.964.lOO 


3,035 

244,283,050 


And since between 1891 and the end of 1912 the borrowers had repaid 
79,391,247 frs., the balance of the loans remaining on December 31st., 
1912 was 164,891,802 frs. 


§ 2. Land credit granted by tee savings bank 

OF THE EOMBARD PROVINCES. 


In 1912, the above Bank received 857 applications for loans for a 
total of 73,999,000 frs. which, with the 1,039 for 81,644,500 still under 
consideration at the beginning of the year, make a total of 1,896 for 
155.643.000 frs. ; 344 for an amount of 24,866,500 frs, were definitely 
granted. 

There were 108 loans for 10,711,500 frs. granted on rural land, 230, 
for 13,857,500 frs. on urban land and 6, for 297,500 frs. on both rural and 
urban land. 

The provinces that received the largest credits on the security of rural 
land were those of Milan, 14 loans for 1,542,000 frs., Cremona, 8 loans 
for 1,079,500 frs., Ferrara, 5 loans for 2,137,000 frs. and Ancona, 5 loans for 
1,354.500 frs. 

More than half the loans were for amounts of between 10,000 and 50,000 
frs. and for a term of between 30 and 40 years. 

Ibe Milan Savings Bank in the same year also arranged loans on mort- 
pgem money for more than 10,000,000 frs., so that, aftogether.it granted 
m the year 1912 alone about 35,000,000 frs. to landowners. 


tori Of THE 1.AKD CKBorr WSTITOTES IN I912 Sj 


§ 3. UNI. CMtmT tSRAKlED By the BOMGNA A1«> VEROSA SAVINGS BANES 
and The SARDINIAN IjlND CREDIT INSTITUTE. 

8 mUfe’ Swings Bank granted 222 loans for a total of 

W these 115 for 4.672.500 frs..weTe secured on rural land oa 

Further. 16 loans were for between 500 frs. and s 000 frs ak W w 

‘T i frs aS’2t^o^ 

29 for between 20.000 fis. and 10 000 frs f/..- vL* ana 20,^ trs., 

T) I of credit were 

«g’ir,xgK'"'’ “ "* ■«- 

From the foundation of the Institute (1868) up to December «st 

wit^ f 11 '^‘'^*'1*“” Land Credit Insfitvie.n limited liability sodetv 

m h fully paid up capital of 2,400.000 fa., showed in its bj^cfsh^ fa 
^'‘7,182 fa. fa mortgage credit (incluC £ 
terest and other amounts). The loans current on December w ’ 
were 137 fa a total amount of 1.904,653 fa ^ ^ 


§ 4 The lAND credit granted by the " institute of opere fie 

OF SAN FACTO” AT TURIN AND THE ” MONTE DEI FASCHI sL.. 

“«<ie to the InsHtuU of 

S ?25a“orr* ”-*97^00 fa. were, granted. 

on mral ^ secured on urban land, 25 fa 2,644, ,00 fa 

Mo. 4 of ^th urban and rural land. 

2.143^ fa ® P^^'^ces of Genoa (82 for 

C " foi^07S5.3’'®'’5^ frs.).,HiIan(i2for i,i45.<l fa.) 

»' fts. were loans each 
em tor not more than 20,000 fa., 87, fa a total of 8, 706, 500 fr^ 
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for amomrte varying from 20.000 to 500,^ ^ 

I Afjo 000 fis. for amounts of about 500,000 frs. and 1,000, (W f^ 

’^^Sr^ith regardto the dateof repayment, rieioansofatotalamoun 

of 7 fWfrs. w«e for a period of from 46 to 50 y^ ! 72. for an amount 
of 1,110,000 frs. for from 10 to 25 years, and 44, for 2,638,500 frs., for a 

to'^ted in 1912 those for the pre<^g years 
* begumiTwith 1867. we find that the Institute had panted altogether up 
to 'December list., rqi 2 , 5,282 loans for 215,923,500 fri 

^ly. the Mol di Poschi of Siena granteds^ loans on mortage 
in land bonds in 1912, for the amount of ii,p ,500 f»- ^ 

Siloansincashfor2,632.7oofrs.,ooncluded,thatis ac^rdmg to tte rules 

of common law and not of the special law on land credit, we arrive at a 
total of 439 credit on mortg^e operations for a total amount of 
13,955,200 frs. 


In conclusion, the seven above mentioned land credit institutes, work- 
ing in Italy, in 1912, panted, loans on mortgage for an amount of about 
76,400,000 frs. 



Part IV: Miscellaneous 


LATIN AMERICA. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS- 
, MEXICO. 

I. — Enc»uragement of home cownbation. ~ In the last Report 
presented to the Union Cngress on the i6th. of September last, the President 
of the Republic gave account of the work accomplished by the Government 
in the first six months of 1913 for the encouragement of the progress of 
agriculture, which is one of the principal sources of the w^th of the 
country, by promoting home colonisation. 

We shall here sununarise the Report. During the period 46,485 hec- 
tares of national land divided into small holdings were sold and realised 
for the Treasury an amount of 70,335 pesos. 

The work of marking out and subdividing the national land has been 
commenced in the States of San Luis de Potosi, MichoacAn, Veracruz, Ta- 
lasco, Chiapas, in the Territory of Lower California and in the Federal 
Mstrict, and the co-operation of the local governments has been obtained 
or the carrying out of the necessary work in order that the land may be 
ttilised by the small fanners. 

The Government has now 9,229 hectares subdivided and ready to be 
lUotted as small holdings. 

At San Juan de los Reyes, in the State of Veracruz, 8,000 hectares 
lave been divided for the establishment of a colony and m the State of 
Tabasco, 25,000 hectares, suitable precautions being taken in order that 
he Govermnent may recover possession of the land in case of non-fulfil- 
nent of contract. 

In future contracts of lease of national land the Government proposes 
:o reduce the area in order that the farm may be more satisfactorily worked 
md the greatest profit derived from it. 

With regard to reafiorestation the report gives the following statistics. 
The area suited to forest cultivation is approximately 100,000,000 hectares, 
Ibe wooded region coveting 30,000,000 ha. and the proportion of the 
State Forests bemg from 10 to 15 %. 
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In the Federal District the number of trees was 748^57 and 

the number of those planted in the various States of the Republic was 

(Smmmirlsri. Jtom ibt ^ September lotll, 19.5). 


« • 


2 lUSTITOMON OF ARBITRATION COMMISSIONS FOR AGRICTOTDRAI, 

iabour in the state of tabasco. ~ One of tte ^at^impetota up 
to the present in the way of Mexican ^culture has b^ the ins^amt laV 
our supply. To this difficulty, very serious m itself, we must add those 
caused in certain States of the Union, as, for eximple, t^t ^ Tta, 
by the non-fulfilment of the engagements undertaken for the benefit of the 

In view of these evils, the Congress of the State of Tabasco has 
approved a decree estabUshing institutions for fae^tating the settlement 
of these difficulties in all the principal municipalities. ... 

These institutions wffl be caUed ArUtration Commissions for Agricul- 
tural Labour. Their duty is to intervene to settle, without their being 
brought into court, aU questions of civil law which may arise b^een the 
rural landowners and their labourers wth regard to the carrying out of 
their contracts, and particularly those in relation to abandonment of woil, 
receipt of wages and settlement of accounts. 

Each commission will be formed of four members, and its president 
will be the chief political authority of the municipality. Of these four mem- 
bers, two must be councillors and two farmers. 

The deaee finally authorizes the Government to amend the law and, 
if it deems fit to pass one or more entirely new special laws on the agricul- 
tural labour contract and to amend the existing laws, in so far as they relate 
to the matter. 

(Summaryed from the EatiumiUa Mtficano of July 26th., 1913)- 


SALVADOR. 

Institution of pubiac granaries. — By recent Executive Decree, 
the Government of the Republic has decided that public granaries or store- 
houses shall be founded in the chief towns of the departments for storage 
of agricultural produce the farmers may desire to keep back in order 
to get their prices and for more favourable markets. 

These granaries will be under the supervision of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment Commissions. 

Those desirous of storing their grain in these granaries must apply to 
the manager of the commission, who will authorize and deliver rer^pt- 
The depositors will pay storage at the rate of 3 centavos (15 centiines) 
a monti p« fancga of grain stored. The proceeds will bt used to meet tin 
cost of maintaining the granaries. 
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The depositors may withdraw all or part of thdr produce at pleasure. 

It is clear what evident advantages these granaries will obtain for 
farmers medium sized farms who now have to hasten to sell, often at a 
loss, for want of storehouses in which to keep their produce while waiting 
for more favourable conditions of sale. 

(Sunmiaiised irom the Boletin ii la U»i6a Pan-Americana, Aagost, 1913). 


aRUGVAY. 

Encockagement of agricui,turai, cowkbatidn and uvestock 
provesient. — Our readers already know the present tendencies of 
e agricultural policy of Uruguay in favour of home colonisation and of the 
sociation of agriculture and livestock improvement (1). The latest mani- 
itation by the Government of 41118 policy is the law of January 20th., 
113, authorizing the issue of a loan, which will be used for agriculturiJ 
ilonisation and livestock improvement. 

This loan, called the colonisation loan, will be for 500,000 pesos at 5% 
terest, with 1 % sinking fund. The bonds cannot be sold at less than 95 %. 

The amounts obtained by this loan will be used for purchase and 
ibdivision of land, which will afterwards be sold for colonization of the 
Mve kind. 

If the Government does not think it profitable to purchase farms offered 
IT sale by private persons, it is authorized to have recourse to their ex- 
ropriation, considering them as land of public utility, from date of the 
ublication of the new law. 

The parcels may be sold to colonists for cash and to be paid for at a 
xed date, but the maximum term allowed for payment will be 30 years 
nd in that case, the land shall be mortgaged until the whole purchase 
rice is paid. 

The price of the parcels shall include, besides the amount spent by the 
date in acquiring them, the value of the land lost through construction 
if roads and streets, the cost of surveying eta. so that the total produce 
lom the sale of each colony is as nearly as possible equal to what it has 
lost the state. No colonist may buy more than one parcel. 

The holdings thus formed will be exempt from real estate duty for ten 
years from date of contract of sale, on condition, however, that at least 
Nf the area be cultivated. 

Similarly, no writ of execution can affect them and they are exempt 

f rm seizure for debts contracted by their owners before and during the first 
le years of their possession, except for such as may be due through the 
oitgage mentioned above. 

(Summai)sed frani Uk Diaiia 0 fk 4 al of February uist., 1913). 

(i) WiUi regard to the agricultural policy of Uruguay and the recent laws on agii- 
^tuiat credit, see fiafliffR of EttnomfCuMcl Social /ji/elft^encr,Septanbcr, 1913 pp, yS etoeqq. 




HOME COWNISATION IN DENMARK FROM 1901 TO 1911. 


OFP(aAi« SOURCES: 

IfiV on TrLVEJBBBlNGEr^ A 9 JOlDLOODEft POR l^ANnARRSpER DBN 24 MARTS 1699 (tan 
of March nik., 1899 on ihe Formation of AiricvUnr^ Labourm' Holdinp). 

lav OK TII.VBJB8RINGELSK At JORDLOJ>DER FOR X«AXl>A&fi£pER DEN S 3 AtRH, I904 (Uff 

of April 22nd., 1904 onthe Formation of AiricuUwM Labourers* HoMin^s), 

tOVOUOPRETTEXSEAFHUSKANDABRUOOENpAKULigOS [Lom Of APfU 30IA., 1909 Oft thf 

Bstabliskmnt of Small Foms). 

Stahstisk: AARBOO. xTde Aargang, 19x3. Udgivet af Statens StatUtiske Bureau ( 5 /dfxx^a; 

Yfofbook, 17th, Year, igis) PublWied by tbe State Statistical Office, Copenhagen, 1912. 
STATISTISKB MEDDELELSER. PjERDE RAEXKB, EN 00 TYVENDE BIND, FjESDB HaEPTB. HPS- 
MANDSBROC OPBFITEDB I FINAnSAARENE IODO-OI— I904 05 I HEKHOLD TIL LOV AF 24 MARTS 

1899, Udglvet af SUtws statistiske Bureau {Slatisiicat CmmuMcations, Fourth Series, Vol- 
ume 31 , 4/A yumder, SmaS Farms Bsfablisked inConformiy with the Late of Mareh2^tk., 
X899, between 1901 on^ 1905, Published by the Slate Statistical Bureau). Copenhagen, 1908 
Statistiske Meddelelser. Fjebde Raekke, ni 00 tredive Bind, sjette Hasftb. Stats- 
HUSMANDSDRUO opREtTEiB I Fxnansaarenk igoo OX— igio-ii. Udgivet af Statens stati- 
stiske Bureau ( 5 /at»s/»ca/ Communications. Fourth Series, Volume 39, 6/A. Number Small 
State Farms Established betieeent^oi and i^u. Published by the Statistical Bureau). Copen- 
hagen, 1913. 


OTHER SOURCES : 

Frost (DB.J):Die DSnischen Husmind (Smolf DonisA Forfners), in the "Archiv fflr innere 
Kolottisatioa ” Berlin, V'olume V. and. Nuiaber, August, 1913. 

HomiANN (Dr.): Ke Wirkuugen des Gesetzes fiber die Aasiedelting von I^andarbeiteni in Da- 
aemark vom 24 uia 1899 (The fysuUs of the Uw of March 34/A., 1899 for the Settlement 
Uio»rm on SmaU H<,M«,g5). « MitteU^ngn, da deutschen landwittechaft 
Geseltochaft. ” Berlin, 1907, Appeixlix 8. 

Do ;d^iteWtdelmgmWneBark(Cd<«<»/go, the ■■AicWt da dat- 

aitn landwirtschaftstats.” Bwlin, year 34, 1910. 

Do: SashaftmaAuag vcm laadatbeitem imd innere KolonisaUm in DSnauatU (Foreuita «/ 
AgncuUural Lalmitm' HoUingt and Home ColonisaHon in Denmark). In the " Archiv !« 

iimereKoloniaition.'’ Bolin. VolnmeV. 6 th.Nmbet,Decai,ber.i 9 ii. 
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{jQ^SnUimnU: PEN mRSVlOON^AT JOSODIKIOBSrOKDRS oe HUSIAANBVONPBIS K5GISS m. 
BBSAMOIMG AV SPOBSlCAAIJn OM DTSJUaNOSPSA&aaE&. M. V. NBDSAJTE PBPASTEMSNTALB 
KOIOTA Q* FOXSLAO dm LAAM HL OPPRITBLAE AP A&SEIDERBinjO POP IfANPAPSSjDEPB 00 
m oivoPSLffi M. V. OP BOUGBB POP ANDPB UBSMIDLEDB {Report of the MMitmol 
Cmm^tee In^v/ed for the Rtmion of the Regulations rekting to the Funds Assiiued 
for purchase of Land and Loans in favour of Small Farmers and the Eiamination 
of the Question of Prises, Cultivation etc. II. Proposals in relation to Loans for the 
Formation ^ Apicuitural Labourers* Holdings and the BuHdingilc. of Dwelling Houses for 
other Persons vithoM Mean^. Christuuija« 1900. 
soo: l«’A|7icultQre en Danemark {Agncuiture in Denmarh), Copenhagen and Paris, 1900. 
roMPrs (£): Kleinsiedelungsbauten in Dgnemark {Buildings on Small Holdings tn Denmark). 

In the *' Archiv fur Znam Rolonisation.” Berlin. Volume II, Number 3. 1909*10. 
bgninqer til S0SKAMPSBOLZGEP MED VEiLEDENDE TERST. Udg-vet af det af l^dbrug-min* 
istcriet nedsatte Udvalg U1 Tilvejcbr.ngelse af Bohger for Stalsbn9inaenii {Plans and De^ 
aeripiionsof Cheap Dwelling houses. Published by the Commission Instituted at the Department 
ef A yieuUure for the Construetion of Cheap DweUm Houses). Odense, 1909. 

(Taage (H): Dansk Agrarpclitifc i Nutiden {Danish Land Pdicyof Today) In the “Gads danske 
Magasin, " 1907*08. Co|)eiihagen. 1908. 

[)o : Vor Agrarpolitik og tndvandringen til Byeme {Our Land Policy and the Rural Exodus). 

In the “National <*onomi$k Tidskrift Copenhagen. Year 1908. Number 3, 

VaeionG {G)i Haandbok i Danmarka Statistisk (Handbook of Danish Statistics) Copenh^n, 
1913. 

KTriTG (D): Das landtv>il‘chaftlicher Ceacsseuschc fiswiHn und die Landarbcileranriede'ung 
iiiBanemark(A;^tV«kafaf Co-operation and the Formtdion of A ricuUural Labourers' Hold- 
in'-sin Denmark), In the “ Weldewirtschaft ’’ Nustun, June, 1912. 


§ r. Introduction. 


Denmark was the first country in Europe in which the Go vermnentt ook 
measures for the constitution of small agricultural holdings. Already to- 
wards the end of the l8th. century, the laws by which the great land reform 
was effected provided for the formation of such holdings together with the 
pnal peasants’ holdings. Indeed the fores^ht of the Danish legislators 
k to be admired in that more than a hundred years ago they understood 
ad practically demonstrated the importance of firmly attaching the agri- 
nltural labourer to the soil. 

Thanks to the measures then adopted, a large number of small rural 
oldings were formed. Unhappily, the time was not yet ripe for such 
step ; some generations ago, it was even found there were too many 
ibourers’ holdings and the formation of a peasant proletariate began 
» be feared. The influence of these fears is met with even in official 
epoits, like that of the large agricultural commission of 1849 and that of 
he commission appointed in 1875 to study the labour question. 

However, towards 1880, manufactures on a large scale b^an to extend 
p tie country causmg a very considerable rural exodus. At the same time 
pigratiott was inaeastng. The coimtry was threatened with a dearth 
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*f Iriwotti*, jt»t at ite moment 
{gcieaseld cUthration, . r 

Tten people Began to consider tae to 

iMythesotattondthe crisis 
to diow very good results of t , the conntiy, and also 

a m and five years later, m 1899, tte nm la tef five 

3SEferts.-^^-'sr. 

1 1 Tti th^ last two laws and above allmtiiatoi I909> Qc- 

gj JfSZi “,Sp.«y «»d^ ~ ^ ; 

law on the formation of agricultural labourers holdings, that of 1909 

i« rather one for home colonisation. ... . . 

The Danish Statistical Bureau has just published a very mterestiog 

Tpoort on the results obtjdned up to the present. ... . 

Before reprodudng ^ese results and in order that then importoce may 
he better undLtood, we shaU first of aU give a sunM, words 

as posable, of the existing organization of home colonisation m Denmark. 


§ 2. Okganization of home COWNBAIION. 

For direction and supervision of the formation of labourers 
Commissions have been foimed in the district of each general cotin^ (dmfe- 
raadskreds). They are composed of three members, one of whom, ta 
president, is appointed by the Ministei of Agriculture. The two otna 
members, as wdl as a deputy for each, are elected by a body consistu^ 
two delegates from each of the communes of the district. The 
of the Commission only receive a very small remuneratioii from the Tiea 

Any man (or nnmanied woman) whose j*incipal means of st^®!®’'® 
is derived from ordinary agricultural or hwcticiiltural labont, 

f« other persons in return for wages, may benefit by the laSf of April 30th 

1909 and become a ’’State peasant fanner” (Stofs^MOwad). Hural 



■ iS)#'l!iiEi6Nig4<n)d» v.i'jff. ■ 

~ , "; ' ''' ."; ^ ^ , 

tito b^'UBeMlated faraiitfs, suck as btkdanakerSi fisiiei- 
meti ffbo hstw but dkectl; shared. In the State loan, and any otiier persons 
]iviug partly by ordinary agricultural labour, may also benefit by the law. 

The j^ty einmem^ must be a Dane, at least twenty five years old 
and (save in etceptional cases) under fifty, must not have been condemned 
by the courts for an act dishonouring him in public o{nnion and not 
have had recourse to public assistance. . He most also have been engaged 
in agricrdtoral labour for at least four years since the completion of his 
ighteenth' year and beincapableof attaining the position of a landowner by 
neans of his own resources, but possess the tenth part of the value of the 
loldittg applied fot. The applicant must also present: ist., a certificate from 
:wa trustworthy persons well acquainted with him, that he is diligent, 
»ber and economical and may be considered capable of farming the lot in 
juestion ; and., a certificate from the municipal authority (Sogneraadetf of 
the commune in which he resides, to the effect that he is considered 
suitable to hecmne a peasant farmer . 

Be^des the special commissions we have mentioned, also the mnni- 
dpsl authorities have to assist in the work of colonisation. When a labourer 
d^es to purchase a holding ,but is not able to specify the holding he 
wishes to possess, he may apply to the mnnicipality, which must try to 
induce private Imidowners to offer land on acceptable conditions. If 
they ate unsuccessful in this and the council fln^ there is a suitable 
holding in the possession of the commune, it shall enter into negotiations 
with the competent authorities for the transfer of the land at a suitable 
price and afterwards inform the patty concerned of the result of the steps 
that have been taken. 

When either personally, or with the assistance of the municipality, 
an applicant has made choice of a holding he desires to purchase by means 
t a loan from the State, he must forward his applicatiw to the president 
E the Colonisation Commissiou, together with a declaration by which the 
mmcipality certifies that the holding specified may be considered adapted 
) the purpose and that the estimate d its ralue is reasonable. 

The Commission then examines whether all the conditions have been 
dfiUed and visits the holding to assure itself of its suitability for a small 
arm and that the price fixed for the land is fair. If the applicaut possesses 
luildings he wishes to include in Ms farm, the Commission must, further, 
ee if these buildings are .suited for the purpose and fix the amount oi 
heir value. The Commission also must see that the holding has a favour- 
ible aspect and is well placed in regard to the roads and that, in case oi 
here being no well and no possibility of sinking one, the holding will 
till have a sufficient supply of water. 

If the Commission judges that the application cannot be granted, tin 
ipplicant is informed of this, as well as of the reasons for the refusal. Hf 
nay appeal against the dedtion to the Minister of Agriculture. 

The loans granted by the State may amount to */„> ths. of the valm 
M the holdi^ the possession of one tenth by the ap^cant bdng insistet 
pa. The holdings cannot be less than one hectare in area, but as a rule 
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may not exceed 6,500 ctowns (i) in value and, in exceptional cases, 8,00c 
ctowns, including the cost of the buildings, livestock and funituie. Fiiuilly 
each individual can only obtain a loan for a single holdii^. 

Hepayment of the loan is secured on mortg^e of the real estate and 
a preference mortgage on the personal estate of which only the laud tax 
shall have precedence. The interest is 3 % per arm ; repayment of the 
principal oidy begins in the sixth year. 

Repayment of the loan caimot be demanded as long as the payments 
due on it are regularly made, the holding cultivated according to the system 
in general use, and provided with the livestock and plant necessary for 
fanning. The buildings, livestock and plant must be irrsured against fire 
in a company recognised by the State. The Colonisation Commission shall 
assure itself, once every three years, that these regulations are conformed to. 

The holding must not be subdivided nor united with another, nor ex- 
changed for another, without special permission from the Minister of Agric- 
ulture, granted after consultation with the municipality. It can only he 
transfened to a son or son-in-law of the grantee or another person ft 
filling the general conditions of the law. On the death of the owne 
his widow may continue in the relation of the defunct to the Trea 
ury, provided she re mains in possession of the holding; if she lemairie 
the relations with the Treasury shall only continue if the second hnsbaa 
fulfils all the conditions impost on colonists. The same rule holds, midaii 
t/tutandis, in the case of the simple marriege of an heiress. 

The 1909 law also authorizes a landowner to bequeath his farm b 
will, provided only that this be to a sin^e direct heir, satisfying the n 
quirements of the law. On the other hand, the provisions of precedin; 
laws declarir^; the holding undistrainable have b^ abrogated as the’ 
were found to damage the credit of the peasant landowners. 

Let us add that the credit granted by the State for home colonisation 
fixed at 2,000,000 crowns in 1899, was raised to 3,000,000 ci3. in 1904 ani 
to 4,000,000 era. in 1909. The amounts not required in one year are brougtt 
forward to the next. 


§ 3. Resiuts. 


A. — Amuni and Number of Loans. Area and Value of Holies. 

^ nmte of small farms founded between 1901 and 1911, in conform 

^909, was 5,777 and the Treasury loam, 
amounted to 25,410,148 crowns, as appears from the followir^ table. | 


(1) A Danish aown is equal to 1-39 fr. 
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TiUOE 1 .' — Nmiet and Amtmt of Loans Granted by the State. 


Tcar(i} 

r' ” • ' - — 

1 

Nttaber ci 

1 

i 

Amotmt of loeas 

(in oowns). 

1900-19OI 

109 i 

713.77“ 

I 901 -t 902 

247 

860,504 

1901-1903 

' 367 

1,278,629 

1903-1904 

531 

1 , 945.126 

[904-1905- 

485 

1,732,204 

[905-1906 

669 

2,861,262 

ijos-rgo? 

647 

a.856.379 

1907-1908 

645 

2,924,760 

1908-1909 . 

662 

3 ,r 33.834 

1909-19*0 j 

610 

3,042,221 

1910-1911 

685 

4,061,459 

Total . . . 

5.777 

1 25 . 4 >o .«48 


(i) The vprkit^ 7ear ckses on Haich jiit. 


As we see, in the early years, the Credit allowed by the State was far from 
leing taken advantage of, but the loans have gone on continually increasii^, 
0 that in the last year the estimate was exceeded, although the Colonis- 
ition Commissions proceeded with the greatest prudence and held over 
lumeious appheations to the following year, with precedence of any others. 

The average area of the farms has continually increased. Between 
90t and 1905 it was 316 ares ; it increased between 1905 and 1910 to 
66 ares and in the last working year to 422 ares. Fnrther, it will not fail 
0 be observed, in the following table, that only the percentage of farms 
f between 22l and 441 ares remains unchanged ; those of less than 
ares become less and less numerous and the number of those of more 
ban 441 ares increases. . 
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Tabia n. — Percentage of Farm Classified oeeordiHg to Stw. 


AicAtai Am 

Pot«nls*e(%) 

1900-1905 

t 9 os>t 9 io 

19 I«’E 9 II 

i’lOm 110 to 165 a . . a 

3 - 9 * 

1.07 

0.76 

• 165 > lai 

16.59 

4-79 

1-37 

1 aai » ayd 

36.86 

14-25 

5.50 

» 176 t 331 

19.29 

21.34 

14-05 

» 331 » 3*6 

10.5* 

a 1.04 

23.41 

• 3*6 » 441 

7-77 

it.09 

20.76 

» 44I B 662 

11.36 

21.17 

25-34 

> 663 • S83 s 

2.76 

4-37 

6.41 

683 nd over 

0.88 

0.98 

3.60 


let us add that the small fanns founded between 1905 and 1910 are 
not only larger than those of earlier foundation, but the soil is richer, so 
that we find the value of the small holdings continually rising ; the aver- 
age value of the farms earliest founded, between 1900 and 1905 was 4,021 
crs., that of those founded between 1905 and 1910, 5,317 crowns ; that of 
the latest founded (igio-iQir), 6,687 crowns. It is true that the price ol 
land has also risen, inaeasing from 659 crowns per hectare in 1900-1905 to 
783 crowns in 1905-1910 and 8so crs. in 1910-11. 

Between 1900 and 1911, 651 small farms were sold and no changed 
hands more than once. However, if we consider the total number of farms 
founded durii^ the period, we find that the sales were only 2.6 % per ann, 
a percentage far lower than that of the ordinary sales of rural holdings I 
which was about 8 % between 1905 and 1909. 

This shows that the small State farms have not been injured by 
speculation. 

Besides these voluntary sales, 16 took place by order of the courts, caus- 
ing a toss to the Treasury of 9,120 crs. in principal and 1,876 crs. in interest 


B. — Condition and Origin of the Purchasers. 

The Enquiry of the State Statistical Bureau shows that 5,441 snuU 
farms (out of 5.777 formed) were inhabited by 26,531 persons, or on ai 
average, 4.91 persons per farm (l). 

(i) Of the 336 fanns not included in the Bnqnity, 166 were already freed from their dthl 

totheStateaadwehavenoinionnaUoninregard totheotitt ijo. 
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With tegard to the age, coadition and profession of the pmchasers, 
ateresting i^onnation may be found in the following tables ptepaied on 
Lpdl ist., 1911. 

Tabub in. — A^e of Purckasm. 



Nnabcr 9i P&aam 

PcKcstaat 

*5-30 years 


1.54S 

28.5 

30-40 .. 


2,347 

43.1 

40-50 .. 


1.247 

234 

over 50 „ 


32 

44 

Uohnown 


32 

0.6 

Total . 


5,441 

100.0 

Tabus IV. — Condition of Parchasm. 



Kvmber Pemni 

Focoitaie 

Uanied before Establishment on 

the 



Farm 


4.470 

82.2 

Uanied in the Year of Establishment 



on the Farm 

. . 

565 

104 

Unmanied 


307 

56 

Condition Unknown 


32 

1.8 

Total . 


5441 

100.0 

TabW V. — Pfofession of Purchasers. 




Msmbcf 

Pcftatafk 

Agiicnltaral Labonrers 


3,958 

72.8 

habonteis on Wages 


527 

9-7 

Artisans 


405 

74 

Miscellaneoos (i) 

. . 

440 

8.r 

Frofessiott Unknown. 


III 

2.0 

Total , 


5441 

100.0 


^i)Aai>iiptaieM,78dgijjB«,4j moda shoaatkm, 49 Mcknako!; 46iH)odattcn, 
37 caniets, load labooxcn. 
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As we see, it is spedally labonniTS wbo aie matried or about to man 
wbo desire to become landowners. 

TaUe VI shows the amount of labour for wages done by a certain nui 
bet of formers on holdings other than their own; 


Tabee VI. — Wage Laiour of Farmers. 


Am* o( Panne 

is Alt* 

Voridflg Year 

RniBber 

ctf pans 

Momber 
of Fanam 
votkiag 

OD other 

Avetaie 
Noahet 
of Deji 
ol Ubo« 
fbr Wagti 
per Ten 


Z900-1905 

225 

X92 

158 

1 10 to 221 . . , 

1905-iqio . . , . 

208 

>75 

>75 


1910-1911 

14 

II 

198 


1900-1905 

604 

477 - 

>35 

Mt to 331 . . . / 

1905-1910 

1,064 

856 

> 3 « 


1910-1911 

126 

105 

159 


1900-1905 

366 

^74 

116 

3 JI to 441 .. . 

1905-1910 ... 

940 

689 

n 


1910-Z9IZ 

288 

228 

12 


1900-1905 

475 

»58 

10 

441 and over , . « 

1905-1910 

804 

489 

11 

1 

1910-19II 

223 

139 

10 


It is not surprising that' the number of farmers working less and I 
OT other holdings is increasii^. But it will be regretted that the State Sti 
istkal Office has not indicated to what we may attribute the fact that t 
average number of days of labour for wages seems to increase as the yei 
go on, in every class. 


C. Amount of Livestock ani Mode of Utilisation of the Soil ; 
Co-operative Action of the Farmers. 


The Statistics of the number of Head of livestock indnding Posit 
owned by the State farmra are important, as they permit of our appi 
mting the economic situation of the peasant farmers. The statistical ri 
towtehwe have already ref erred gives us the situation of 5,374 farmeis, 
tl^ livratock, on April ist„ 1911. At that date, as we shaU see 
mfoUowmg table, there were on their forms 5,187 hor^ 22,070 IH 
horned cattle, 33,623 pigs, 1,156 sheep and 155,250 fowls. 
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Tabus VH. — Number of Head of Lioestock indudittg PouUty 
<m the Vafious Farm. 


Avenge Am 

of the PatoM is Am 

Number 

of numa 

Total 

Amt 

in 

Rectam 

HotMS 

Homed 

Cattle 

Pig. 

Sheep 

Povla 

xio to 221 . . . • 

411 

712 

178 

1.195 

2.053 

51 

12,070 

121 to 331 .... 

i,Sz4 

4,742 

1.233 

6,524 

10,898 

180 

58,247 

331 to 441 .... 

1 , 6 I 2 

5,830 

1.633 

6.907 

10,394 

234 

45.839 

44I to 662 .... 

1,184 

5,932 

1.557 

5 . 5*1 

7.824 

387 

29.892 

and over. . . . 

353 

2,946 

586 

1,942 

2,454 

504 

9,202 

Total , . . 

5,374 

20,162 

5.187 

22,079 

33.623 

1,156 

155,250 


As this table dx)es not show the average number oJ head of livestock for 
;ch farm we shall complete it by the following : 


ABtE VIII. — Average Nundter of Head of Livestock including Ponliry, 
per farm in 1906 and igri. 


Avecsge Area of the tanns 

la Ares 

Number of Head of Ltvestodc 
ou April ist., 190^ 

Number d Head of Idvestocfc 

OB April iflt., ipii 

i 

s 

1 | 

& 

S 

a 

1 

on 

2 

1 

1 

S 

as 

S3 

a, 

Q. 

t 

Ji 

'JJ 

2 

1 

10 to 221 

0.2 

2.8 

3.8 

0,2 

27 

0.4 

2-3 

5-9 

O.I 

29 

21 to 331 

0-3 

3.0 

3.7 

0.3 

26 

0.7 

3-6 

6.0 

O.I 

32 

.31 to 441 

0-5 

3-3 

3.2 

0-5 

23 

1 1.0 

4-3 

6.4 

O.I 

28 

141 and over 

0.8 

3.6 


s 

22 

1.4 

IB 


“•4 

25 

General Average . , . 


■ 

1 

§ 

1 

I 

i 

i 

1 

29 


As we see, except in the case of sheep (i), the number of head of live- 
stock per farm has considerably increased in the space of five years. It 
seems that the immediate anxiety of the farmers, from the moment of 
thor installation was to have at once a sufficient number of homed 
cattle. Only afterwards they put themselves out to get horses, but the 
iacrease in the number of the latter has been far more rapid. It will not 

I (i) This is quite usual. Cousultit^ Enoelbrechts’ UuMaiuofien Atlas, (T. H. ExOEi.- 
itecui. Die ItmUmsmun der Aeusserltopischen Loender, Berlin, 1899, 3 vol. 4to.), we find 
»th in the Old World and in America a progressive decline in sheep tanning, in proportioa as 
the population increases in density. 
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be without interest to compare the situation of thecdonists’ fat^ frost 
the pmnt of view of the livestock on them, with that of ordinary hums of 
about the same area. On April ist., 1911, on 100 hectares fanned there were; 




Homed 

cattle 

HW 

J 

Shttp 

Fowli 

j 

On Small Faxms of from 35 to 493 ares (i) . 

23 

117 

104 

23 

M 30 

On Ookmiaation Farms 

26 

no 

166 

6 

770 

The General Aven^ being. 

17 

68 

53 

28 

750 


(t) AooordiBi to tbe Ooienl StitbUol fietum of im> 


It will not fail to he remarked how small is the number of aheep 
and how great, on the other hand, the number of pigs on the colonis- 
ation farms. 

Let ns now see in what manner the colonists utilise the land they ha™ 
obtained the grant of. The enquiry instituted by the Statistical Offi 
obtained information on this point with regard to 5,163 colonists, and tl 
following table allows of our making a comparison between their fan 
and the total cultivated area of Denmark as shown in the Statistical Retin 
for 1907. 


Table IX. — Distribution of the Cultivated Soil. 



Of ;,t65 Colooists* Pamu 

0< the Whok 


in 1911 

AxenCiiJtlTBte 






Hectarm 

% 

X 

Autumn Sowing. 1 

2,205 

11.9 

Z0.9 

S{«ing Sowing . 

6,294 

34-0 

286 

Root plants and Tubers ..... 

3,623 

19.6 

10.7 

Fallow Land 

960 

5-» 

8.0 

Gardens ........ 

678 

3-7 

1. 8 

Other Farms 

4.749 

25.6 

40.0 

Total . . . 

>8,509 

100.0 

100.0 


Let us, finally, add that of 5,149 farmers, 4,689 or 91 % were membeis 
of co-operative dairies ; 2,880 or 56 %, of co-operative sJaughtethouses; 
1,023 or 20 % of co-operative societies for the sale of eggs ; 94 or 1.8 % 
^hvestockunprovement syndicates. These percentages, of which the first 
two ex^ the averse for farmers of farms of the same area by 6 and 16 
respechvdy, show the great importance of co-operation for the farmers. 

























QREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


I. SYSTEBtS OF land VALUATION IN THE UNITED KINGDCW. 

t)i C. Gesaui Eve, FMm cf tie Suneyors' IiKtitiittm 
A SteperutUttding Valme^Iniand Sivmtte^ 


PART n. 

THE VALVATIOH OF THE UNITED KINGDOU NOW PROCEEDING 
UNDER MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S BUDGET OF IJJO. 


In the preceding pact of this article, which appeared in the Bnlletin 
of December, a description was given of the systems of Land Valuation in 
vogue in the United Kingdom prior to the famous Budget introduced by 
Mr. Lloyd George known as the Finance (1909-10) Act 1910. It was 
oplained that such systems are still in force and are in no way impaired 
by this Finance Act. 

In this second part of the article an attempt is made to explain : 

(i) the provTsions of this Finance Act in so far as it institutes a new 
system of valuation of the whole of the lands in the United Kingdom known 
as the " Original Valuation 

(a) the purpose of the Valuation to the extent to which it is revealed 
a the Finance Act, namely the imposition of certain land value duties : 

{3) the furthm' purposes for which the valuation when completed 
night be used if the Legislature so directed; 

(4) the valuation and taxation of minerals. 

It nill be convenient to take these four headings seriatim. 


I. The svstbh of tbs " osiginai, valuation ” of tbe inaTSo kingdchi. 

The System b absolutely nnifonn throughout England, Scotland, De- 
ind & Wales, forming a favourable contrast with the great variatwns in 
^luatiott systems in different portions of the Kingdom as described in 
I of this artidfc 
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He Conunissioneis of Inland Refvenue are charged with the duty 
canying out the valuation throughout the entire kingdom. The Commi 
sknieis are of course permanent civil servants of the Crown and are foi 
in number. They instituted a Valuation Office or Department of the I 
and Revenue composed of permanent dvil servants and temporary offida] 
The Valuation Office consists of a Chief Valuer and Deputy Chief Vain 
for England and Wales, stationed at the head office in London, 13 Supe 
intending Valuers stationed at various provindal centres throughout 
land and Wales in charge of divisions of the country, 115 District Value 
in charge of districts within such dividons, and the District Valuers are eai 
in imm ediate control of a staff of valuers, valuation assistants, draughtsme 
and derks. As regards Scotland, there is a Chief V aluer for Scotland datiom 
at Edinburgh, with i Superintending Valuer, 10 District Valuers and the 
staffs immediately under them. In Ireland the work of valuation is beii 
carried out on behalf of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue by the Con 
missianer of Valuation, the machinery of the Government Valuation D 
partment in Ireland having been previously in existence for other Loci 
and Imperial taxation purposes as described in Part 1 of this artide. 

It will thus be seen that a chain of control by steps of decentralis: 
tion was the guiding principle in the formation of the Valuation Office. 

Those of the staff who are permanent dvil servants are almost withot 
exception either Fellows (known also as Chattered Surveyors) or Profe 
siond Assodates of the Surveyors’ Institution. This Institution possessc 
a Royal Charter to secure the advancement and facilitate the acquisitio) 
of the knowledge of the profession of a Surveyor and to extend the useful 
ness of such profession for the public advantage, and after thorov^h an: 
exhaustive examinations issues Diplomas to Fellows or Professional As 
satiates as a result of such examinations subject to enquiry into and con 
sideration of the practical experience and standing of the examinees, i 
large proportion of the temporary valuers are also members of the Sur 
veyors' Institution. 

The Finance Act directed the Commissioners as soon as may be after thi 
p^ing of the Act (29th. April, 1910) to cause a valuation to be made oi 
all land in the United Kii^dom. " I^d ’’ indudes all houses, buildings, 
structures, timber, fixed machinery that would at common law pass on the 
tr^fer on sale of a fee simple in the absence of any express stipulation, 
and rights of sporting. In other words “ land ” is used in the comprehen- 
ave se^ of real property as opposed to personal or chattd property 
piece of laud which is under separate occupation is to be separatdy 
valued and the value is to be estimated as on the 30th. April, 1909. The 
own« can however absolutdy require any part of an occupation to be sep- 
ar^y valued, and may desire the Commissioners to asgrega.U several 
wnt^ous ocrapations in one separate valuation provided that the are) 
does not ctc^ ioo acres, whereupon if the Co mmissioner s consider thff 
' ^ spetM OTcumstancw renderii^ it equitable so to aggr^ate, they f 
to comply ; but the unit of valuation is generally the unit of occupaW” 
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The Cominissioiiers are empowered to call for returns from any owner 
or person receivii^ rent, giving particulais as to the rent, ownership, 
tenure and such like. Accordingly a form of return known as '' Form 4 ’’ 
was prepared and 10,931,236 of these forms were issued to owners mostly 
in August, 1910, and 93.23 per cent of these were received by the Commis- 
sioners up to the 31st. March, 1913. These figures exclude Ireland. The 
form of return is shown in Appendix I. 

The Commissioners obtained copies of the Poor Rate Valuation List 
for each Parish (shown in Appendix U of Part 1 of this article) in force on 
30th. April, 1909, and the information there given as to owner, occupier, 
area an^ poor rate assessment was placed upon Forms 4 before issue to 
the owners, to enable them to identify the property concerned by each Form 
4. At the same time the opportunity was taken to give an identification 
number to each Form 4 to correspond to a serial number inserted against 
each hereditament or separately rated occupation appearing in the copy 
of the Poor Rate Valuation List. These identification numbers in each 
parish are the permanent means by which the new Valuation Book is 
related to the record plans of the Commi^oners and by which owners can 
relate their properties to the respective units of valuation. 

It will be observed by a reference to the second part of Form 4 in Appen- 
dix 1 that the owner could if the so desired furnish the Commissioners with 
ids opinion of the value of the property, whereupon the Commissioners are 
to give it their consideration' before fixing the values ; but this option has 
been very rarely exercised. 

A penalty not exceeding £50 can be imposed through the Courts under 
the provisions of the Finance Act in case of failtue to return Form 4 ; but 
the writer is not aware of any instance where it has been found necessary 
to exact a penalty. 

Persons who pay or receive rents can be required to state the names 
and addresses of the persons to whom the rents are paid or on behalf of 
whom they are received. 

Powers of Inspection of property by the Commissioners’ valuers are 
given in the terms following : 

“ For the purpose of the exercise of their powers or the performance 
of thdr duties under this Part of this Act in reference to the valuation of 
land, the Commissioners may give any general or special authority to any 
person to inspect any land and report to them the value thereof, and the per- 
son having the custody or possessbn of that land shall permit the person 
so authorised, on production of the authority of the Commissioners in that 
behalf, to inspect it at such reasonable times as the Commissioners consider 
necessary. If any person wilfully fails to comply with the provisbns 
if this section he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds to 
lie recoverable in the High Court.” 

'The word " land,” as previously explained, includes the houses, build- 
lings, etc. 

This power of inspection has been previously given to various Crown 
nnd local officials under other Taxing and Rating Acts, and is therefore not 
at variance with past procedure. 
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§ a. Thb vai,dbs to be ascertained. 

Tbe baste of valuation is to be on the assumption that all property 
is " fee ^ple in possession, not subject to any lease.” Thus the values 
to be ascertained do not show the value of any person’s interest in the pro- 
perty, such as leasehold interest or reversioaaiy interest, but the full t^ue 
T)f or the combined interests in the property; fee simple being the most 
absolute interest which a subject can possess. 

The values to be ascertained are four in number and, in the case of 
cultural land, five in number. 

They are known as (i) Gross Value; (2) Total Value ; (3) Full Site Value ; 
(4) Assemble Site Value ; (4) Value for A^cultural Purposes. 


Gross Value is defined as “ The amount which the fee simide of the 
land if sold at the time in the open market by a willing seSec ib its then 
condition, free from incumbrances, and from any burden, dimge^ or restric- 
tion (other than rates or taxes) might be expected to realise.” 

" The expression incumbrance' includes a mortgage in fee or fm: a less 
estate and a trust for securing money, and a lien and a charge of a por- 
tion, ammity, or any caintal or aimual sum, but does not include a fixed 
charge as defined by this Act.” 

Therrfore in fixing Gross Value the valuer is to pre-suppose that the 
propertyte subject to the common liabilities such as repairs, fire insurance 
local ratesand Imperial taxes, but not to the tithes, adverse li^ts of way or 
of light, adverse tights of common, mortgages, terminate annuities (e. g. 
charged on lands in favour of the owner's family by will or to repay 
money borrowed for improvements) and such like. 


Total Value is defined as '' The Gross Value after deducting the amount 
by udiich the Gross Value would be diminished if the land were sold subject 
to any fixed charges and to any public rights of way or any public lights 
of user, and to any right of common and to any easements affecting the land. 
Md to any covenant or agreement restrlcUtg the use of the land entered 
into or made before the thirtieth day of April nineteen hundred and nine, 
and to any covenant or agreement restiictn^ the use of the land entered 
or made on or after that date, if, in the opinion of the Commissioneis, 
the restr^ imposed by the covenant or agreement so entered into or made 
oir or after that date was when imposed desirable in the interests of the 
pubhc^rm view of the character and surroundings of the ndghbourhood. 
*,.■ expression 'fixed charge’ means any rent charge as defined by 
this Act, and any burden or cha^e (other than rates or taxes) arising by 
operation of law or imposed by any Act of ParUament, or imposed in pur- 
suance of the exercise of any powers or the performance of any duties under 
My suj^ Art, othei^ than by a person interested in the land or in con- 
“y advance to any person interested in the land.” 

rentch^ means tithe or tithe rentcharge, or other 
penodical payment or rendering m Ueu of or in the nature of tithe, or any 
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ee farm lent, rent seek, quit rent, chief rent, rent of assize, or any other 
Serfetud rent or annuity granted out of land.” 

Total Value is consequently the actual market value of property on 
he terms and the conditions under which property is usually offer^ by 
,ale at public auction, and from that very reason it may often be expedient 
0 first arive at Total Value and to add thereto, in order to reach Gross 
;ialue, the ^otmt in excess of normal market value which the property 
,fould realise if sold under the terms of d^nition of Gross Value. 

fttHl Site Value means " The amount which remains after deducting 
fmm the Gross Value of the land the difference (if any) between that value 
ind the value which the fee simple of the land, if sold at the time in the open 
market by a willing seller, m^t be expected to realise if the land were di- 
vested of any buildings and of any other structures (including fixed or 
attached machinery) on, in or under the surface, which are appurtenant to or 
used in connection with any such buildings, and of all growing timber, 
fruit trees, fruit bushes, and other thii^s growii^ thereoa” 

It is not easy to grasp this definition without some study. Full Site 
Value however is exactly akin to Gross Value except that the buildings and 
other recited subject matters are assumed to be non-existent. It is most 
important to remember that Full Site Value is a fresh conception of Value, 
arrived at guile independently of Gross Value or of any other valu^ It 
would be incorrect to fix Gross Value and thereupon reach Full Site Value 
by deducting the value of the buildups and other subjects deemed to be 
invested. For example, assume a residential house erected many years 
ago at a cost of f a.ooo but owing to the approach of small shops or working 
class dwellings or other depreciatory causes it has become obsolescent and 
very difficult to let or sell. The Gross Value may well be only £500. But to 
asc^in Full Site Value the valuer now assumes the site is bare building 
jland and he would at once know that, for the purposes of sites for shops 
|or working class dwellings, it would readily sell at £450, 

The difference between Gross Value £500 and Full Site Value £450 is 
bus £50, and can only be termed the " difference " and not the value 
f any subject matters. 

So long as the obsolescent house exists the site is damaged ; remove 
he house and the site may then well be of a value approaching or even equal 
0 the value of the existir^ composite property, house and site. 

The Assessable Site Value means the total value after deducting — 

. “ The same amount as is to be deducted for the purpose of arriving at 
idl site value froni gross value ” (i. e., buildings, etc); and 

" Any part of the total value which is proved to the Commissioneis to 
» directly attributable to works executed, or expenditure of a capital 
nature (including any expenses of advertisement) incurred bona fide by 
»r on behalf of or solely in the interests of any person interested in the 
land for the purpose of improving the value of the land as buildup land, or 
mrthepurposeof any business, trade, or industry other than agriculture; and 
' Any part of the total value which is proved to the Commissionets 
[to be directly attributable to the appropriation of any land or to the gift 
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I 1 j an-a «>Tsnn intciested in the land for the purpose of stteets, 

op- 

kS^part of the total value which is proved to the &mmiss!^s 
to be dir^^ttributable to the expenditure of money ot the rrfmphon 
of a^ V to. or any fixed charge, or on the enfr^chis<^ent of copy- 

ilXdkr customary freeholds, or on efiecting the rde^of imy covenant 
the use of land which may be tato mto accom 
S^the W value of the land, or to goodwill or miy ote 
personal to the owner, occupier, or other person mterested 

for the time beii^ in the land ; and r„„„i«ioucrs it would he 

" Any sums which, in the opmion of the Commoners it wouw be 

necessary to expend in order to divest the land of buildup, tunber. trees, 
which it is to be taken to be .hvested for ^ pur^se 
of ^vin^he Full Site Value from the Gross Vdue of the la^ and of 
Su would be necessary to divest the land for the purpose of realising 

“'where any works executed or expenditure incni^ to the pur- 
pose of improvh4 the value of the land to agricdtum have actually inr- 

the value of the land as building land, or to the pur^of My 

business, trade, or industry other than ^culture, the works or expenditoe 
shall, for the purpose of this provision, be treated as having been executed 

or incurred also for the latter purposes. * xi. j. i.i. u ’u 

The Assessable Site Value is akin to Total Value except that the build- 
ings and other subjects to divestment are assumed to have disappear^ ; 
in other words the .-Issessable Site Value is the actual market value of a 
hypothetical bared site, but thereafter deductions ate made to the value that 
the owner or his predecessors in title have contributed to the property to 
improve it for any purpose other than agriculture. , • 

Form 7 (see Appendix 11) is sent to owners who desire to claim the 

deductions. i, . 

The Vdue for Agricultural Purposes is not defined but may taxen 
to be the market value of the prop^ as if sold under the restnction that 
it must only be used for agricultural or forestry purposes. 

Before proceeding further it might be advisable to summarise these meaa- 
ings of the values assucdnctly (and therefore not quite accuratdy) as possible; 

Gross Value : Fee simpie in possession ; proper^ freed from all char- 
ges and adverse rights except rates, taxes and repairs; an ideal hypothet 
ical condition. 

Full Site Value : As above but land is now bare. 

Total Value: Actual market value of a fee simple in possession, after 
regarding perpetual chaiges and adverse tights. 

Assessable Site Value : As above but land is now bare, and then deduc- 
tions are made to value contributed by owners past and present. 

Special attention must be drawn to the basis of valuation," the 
rtiiich the fee simple of the land if sold at the time in the openmMk 
by a willing sdler in its then condition might be expected to realise ■ 
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“ Expected to realise " introduces tlie science oi valuation. 

Tlie hypothetical " willing seller " must be willing to take open markd:- 
comp^tion price. He is not to be made willing to sell by tempting him 
with an extrav^ant price ; nor can he hold out for a “ predum aSectionis ” 
on the ground that he is not desirous of selling ; nor can he *' blackmail “ 
a purchaser who, he knows, has a special necesaty for the property. 

The value is not necessarily the amount an owner can get in fact and in 
practice by using all the “ levers ” at his command or by holding up the ' 
monopoly of land against an individual, but the amount which he would 
get on the hypotheses laid down. Everyone who has the money and will 
to buy is asumed to be put into rivalry with each other and these intendir^ 
juyers are assumed to know that the seller is willing to sell in a market so 
formed, and at a price obtained in such a market. The sHler may in fact 
fiappen to be plac^ in a position much more advantageous than the one 
just described, but if so he must be assumed to descend from that por- 
tion and submit himself to the open market. 

“ In its then condition ” are words that do not prevent the potentia- 
lities of the property from being included in the value, but the cost of con- 
verting the property from " its then condition " to the ameliorated condi- 
tion must be regarded. 

Having concluded the attempt to explain the general provisions of the 
Finance Act as regards the Original Valuation it will be convenient to deal 
with those provisions affecting " copyhold ” lands, and to the special 
consideration shown to agricultural lands and woodlands. 


§ 3. C0PYHOI.D tANDS. 

Copyhold lands ate lands which the copyholder-owner holds by Copy 
if Court Roll from the lord of the manor in contradistinction to fee simple 
ir freehold lands where the owners are absolute owners of the complete 
nterest in the land. 

When a copyholder wishes to sell his land he must first surrender it to 
he lord of the manor and pay fines and fees, whereupon the lord enters the 
purchasing copyholder on the rolls of the manor in place of the sdling copy- 
holder. In some manors these fines are very heavy and in others nominal 
varying according to the custom of the manor. Fines and fees are also 
sometimes payable to the lord upon the death of the successive copyholders. 

The Act provides that Gross Value and Full Site Value of copyhold lands 
shall be on a basis similar to the general basis, namely as fee simple or free- 
hold lands, but Total Value and Site Value are to be asceitmned as if 
fte land were freehold land, subject to a deduction of snch an amount as 
8 proved to be equal to the amount which it would cost to enfranchise 
the land. 

Under the Copyholds Acts any copyholder can insist upon enfrandiis- 
isg his copyhold laid and convertii^ it into freehold by paying a sum to 
die lord of the manor. The sum is computed by capitaliting the lord's 
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awnrtaiy to fines and fees and adding the vdoe of «» Ittrd's 

minerais, if 'afiy, beneath the surface. ,, 

In many manors the copyholders prefer to remain « Mchbecanse an 

.^tratioKiswrifiit would uot be economic when compared wlft ^ cotttou- 
'ance of payment of fines and to on death or, ah^tion (mA ^ sale). 
But the Finance Act compels a deduction from estimated tr^Md value 
of the estimated cost of enfranchisement in order to ascertain Total Value 
and Assessable Site Value, thereby arriving in many cases at a Total 
Value lower than the price at which copyhold lands in fact re^se on ^ 
It would, therefore, appear to have been better if the L^islatlire bad 
enacted that Total Value should be the actual copyhold value. 


§ 4. AGMCnKTURAl, I,AND. 

The special consideration shown to ^cultural land and land under 
forest will be more apparent when the incidence of land values duties is 
later dealt with, but so far as the provisions of the Original Valiktion c' 
the Kingdom are concerned, some remarics are necessary. 

If reference is made to the definition of Assessable Site Value it wll b 
noticed that deductions from Total Value for the purpose of arriving a 
Assessable Site Value are only allowed : 

(1) for works executed or capital expenditure incurred for the pin 
pose of improving the value of the land as building land or for any trad 
or industry other than agriculture, and 

(2) For any works or capital expenditure incurred for the jiw 
pose of agriculture but which have resulted in improving the value of th 
land as building land or for any trade or industry other than agriculture. 

This provision m^ht appear to penalise rather than favour agricultiiri 
land, but so long as knd has no Ifigher value than its market value fo 
{^^ricoltural purposes no Increment Value Buty is chargeable, nor is Undev< 
loped I,and Duty chargeable except on the excess of Assessable Site Vain 
over ^ricultural Value (including site, buildings, trees, etc.), nor is Reva 
sion Duty leviable on land when it is agricultural land. These duties ai 
hereafter explained. 

Hence inasmuch as the Finance Act so exempted agricultural lands an 
was framed for the collection of duties, it confined the deductions to noi 
mikoltural improvements; any indusioii of improvement deductiot 
would have been superfluous and by enlarging the scope of the deductioi 
would have retarded the work and increased the cost o£ the valuation. 

Further any such inclusion would have caused a distinct hardship t 
owners of agricultural lands when such lands became building land. 1 
the Assessable Site Value of some agricultural land be £1000, and ^ricu 
tural improvements such as land draini^e and a farm road were deductei 
the Assessable Site Value might then be £600. In course of years the las 
ceases to be in the category of agricoltuTal land and becomes valuable ft 
building land and is sold for £5000. If the £5000 be compared with tl 
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jf^final Assessable Site Value of £600 instead of £1000 an extra taxable 
iiicfenient value of £400 is revealed to the detriment of the owner, and the 
C^ooo cannot be subjected to deductions of £400 for the land drains and 
farm road inasmuch as these havebecome entirely obsolete, of no service, 
and contribute no value to the £.5000 paid for the building land. 

Therefore the exclusion of agricultural improvements which for the 
greater part tend to become obsolete when agricultural land becomes 
Tsluable for building land, was an equitable provision in an Act framed for 
the taxation of increment. 

But should the legislature at any time desire to use the Original Valuation 
as a basis upon which to levy annual rates and taxes for local and Imperial 
purposes in lieu of the existing basis, it is clear that for such purpose deduc- 
tions for agricultural improvements must be made to arrive at site values of 
agricultural lands in order to place such lands on an equivalent footing 
with lands which are not agricultural. 

In August 19x3, a Bill was brought into the House of Commons by the 
[Chancellor of the Exchequer with such intent, but was withdrawn owing 
to lack of time for proper discussion and is likely to be introduced again 
|aext session though possibly in a different form. 


§ 5. Objection to vaevations 

Notification of the values to the owners of lands, and their rights of 
bjection and appeal against such values should next be explain^. 

The valuers, having arrived at the values send a copy of their " Provi- 
ional Valuation ” to owners and certain other persons interested in the 
This is known as Form 36 and will be found in Appendix III 
s also will Form 35 which accompanies 36 in order to explain to owners 
he steps they should take. 

Within 60 days of the receipt of the Provisional Valuation the person 
rceiving, if dissatisfied with it, must state in writing (there is no special form 
prescribed) the grounds of his objection and the amendment he desires to 
fotal Value or Site Value. This objection is generally sent to the District 
Valuer. The Commissioners may in their discretion extend the 60 days in 
iny spedal case and frequently do so when good cause is shown such as 
gnorance, illiteracy, serious illness or absence abroad. 

If the owner does not object, then the Provisional Valuation becomes 
he Original Valuation and is entered in the Valuation Book of the Parish, 
ftheowner does object the District Valuer reconsiders his figures and either 
Inheres to his previous valuation or serves an Amended Provisional Valua- 
ion, adjusting Gross Value, Full Site Value and Value for Agricultiual 
’orposes so as to bear proper relation to the amendments made to Total 
Islue or Assessable Site Value pursuant to the objection lo^ed against 
hose two values. 

The owner eventually either becomes satisfied with the Provisional 
Valuation which then becomes the Original Valuatior for recording in the 
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Valuation Book, or he appeals to a referee by givii^ notice of appeal to 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue and to a “ Reference Committee. " 
The panel of referees numbers about 15 for England and Wales, 9 foj 
Scotland and 3 for Ireland. They are appointed by a Reference Com- 
mittee consisting of the Lord Chirf Justice, the Master of the RoUs, and 
the President of the Surveyors’ Institution as regards Errand and Wales, 
and of the persons holding equivalent positions as r^ards Scotland and 
Ireland. The referees are, therefore, practically appointed by the Kill's 
Judges and not by any Government Department. 

The referees are skilled surveyors or valuers of high standing in their 
profession carrying on general practice as surveyors, who invariably 
inspect the property concerned and hear evidence locally ; the Reference 
Committee selects a referee from the panel to hear each appeti. The 
referees are paid out of moneys provided by Parliament, and neither the 
appellant nor the Commissioners of Inland Revenue are at any costas 
regards the referees* fees ; the referee can at his discretion award as to 
whether either party to an appeal should pay the expenses of the other 
party. 

The number of notices of appeals that have been lodged up to 
31st. Match, 1913 have been 0.1% of the number of units of occupation 
the Provisional Valuations for which have been served upon the owners, 
or one in every thousand. The greater portion of the appeals are settled 
without recourse to an actual heating by a referee. 

Apportionments of any unit of Original Valuation are made when only 
part of a unit becomes liable to any land values duty if it is necessary to 
make such an apportiomnent for the purpose of collecting the duty. The 
owners concern^ may object and appeal gainst the apportionment in 
the same way as against a Provisional Valuation. The apportionments 
must not of course aggregate to a figure differing from the Original 
Valuation figure. 

The Commistioners record on plans the bormdaries of the unit ol 
each Provisional Valuation and of any subsequent apportionment. The 
plans used are those made by the Ordnance Survey Department. 

Statutory companies such as railway, canal, dock, water, gas or other 
companies who carry on such public undertakings under any Spdal Act of 
Parliament, are exempted from making returns to the Commissioners as 
to their property except as to the cost of the acquisition of the land by the 
company and such cost is adopted in lieu of the original Site Value. Conse- 
quently such properties ate not being valued. 

§ 6. How THE VAEU.WION IS PROGRE-SSING. 

The progress that has been made in the immense task of making the 
Original Valuation of the United Kingdom will doubtless be of interest. 

The Act passed on 2gth. April, 1910, whereupon the Commissioneis 
had to organise an administrative scheme and engine a staff of valuers and 
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defkA ^ n^sarily occupied some time and then the staff had to be 
feuniliansed \nth the provisions of the Act as regards valuation. 

Fortier it must be remember that in addition to maldne the Orieinal 
Valuation, the Valuers are engaged upon : ° 

(a) The valuation of all real property for death duties. Up to aist 
March. 1913, the value certified (exduave of Ireland) amounted to over 
zodmilhons, and the Valuation Office increased values returned to the 

Estate Iffity Office by thepartiesaccountingfortheproperty of the deceased 

persons, by 6.52 % or £12,728,819. In Ireland the correspondiim percentage 
was 13.03% and the mcrease £449,068. The extra Death Duties on tW 
figures should be remembered as an asset when considering the cost of the 
Valuation Department. 


{b) The valuation of property lor stamp duty.upon voluntary dispos- 
itions of real property. The values certified up to 31st. March loi/ in 
Great Bntam was £9,766,188. ■ y a. 


(c) The re-valuation of land upon the occasions of sale, lease for 
over 14 years, and death, in connection with Increment Value Duty. Up 
to 31st. March, 1913, these re-valuations amounted to £233 440 872 in 
Great Bntam. / 


W Enquiries into the liability or otherwise of land to Undeveloped 
Land Duty; a laborious task. • 

(c) Special valuation for Reversion Duty. 

(/) Valuations for deciding the annual values in connection with 
base or licence duties upon houses licensed for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. 

Inasmuch as the work of the Original Valuation is proceeding pari 
te« with the levying of the duties, the progress of the Original Valuation 
|s naturally nnpeded. 

L j that the Original Valuation wc uld occupy 3 years 

bd be completed on 31st. March, 1915. The Table below relates to the 
progress of the Ongmal Valuation and it will be seen that by 31st. March 
^ millions (out of a total of approximately 10 millions) 
Hereditaments had been valued, as regards England, Scotland and Wales, 
sr^ards lreland 48,047 Provisional Valuation had been notified to owners 
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Table I. — Progress of the Origmal Vduaim. 
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Acre* 

t 

On or before 31st. 
Uarcb, 1912 : 

Great Britain . . 

1,799.46* 

2,218,317 

3.637,955 

614.605,7(15 

In year ended 31st. 
Much, 1913: 

Bn gland and Waka 

Scotland . . . . , 

1,633.292 

7«.496 

1,9877769 , 

1 

276,193 

8,550,992 

2,232,733 

*72,850.151 

73.830,535 

Great Britain . . . 

1,704,78* 

2,263,962 

10,783,725 

946,680, 72f 

total to 3i8t, KCarch, 

1913: 

(keat Britain . . 

3.504.256 

4.482.279 

14,421,680 

1,561,286431 


§ 7. The land value duties imposed by the act. 


This article being restricted to Systems of Valuation, the Duties in 
posed by the Finance Act can only be shortly explained. 

The duties are ; (a) Increment Value Duty; {b) Undeveloped hand Duty 
(c) Reversion duty. 


(a) Increv^ Value Duty. 

Increment Value Duty is at-^the rate of £i for every complete f 5 
increment value accruii^ after 30th. April, 1909, and is collected so fai 
as it has not been previously paid on each occasion of : 

(а) The transfer on sale of the fee simple or any interest in land ; 

(б) The grant of a lease of land for a term exceeding 14 years ; 

(c) The passing on death of the fee simple or any interest in Iasi 

The increment value is the amount by which the Site Value on eact 
such an occasion exceeds the Assessable ^te Value in the Original Valm- 
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^gg (ubich fixes the datom fine). But the duty paid oa a previous 
ggcasion is credited on each successive occasion. Thus duty is not 
gjlected mote than once on the same increment value ; the land itself 
l^gies franked or credited with the duty paid on each successive 

occasion. 

An allowance of lo % of the Assessable Site Value in the Original 
Valuation is deducted from the increment value, before charging duty, upon 
the happening of the first occasion, and thereafter the lo % is successively 
based upon the Site Value fixed upon the last preceding occasion upon 
which duty was collected. 

Until, therefore, sites have appreciated lo % no increment value duty 
wiS be forthcoming as regards genuine rises in Site Values, and the further 
10 % allowances granted on subsequent occasions will go far to defeat collec- 
tion of dnty subsequently. There is a proviso, however, limiting the lo % 
allowances so as not to excee^ 25 % in any period of 5 years. 

The next step is to understand how the Site Value is calculated on the 
happening of an " occasion. ” 

It must be emphasised that whereas the Original Valuation is a distinct 
valuation, yet the Site Value on a sale or lease occasion is a udculatiim 
based on the price or consideration paid on the sale or the rent reserved in 
the lease. The Original Assessable Site Value is deduced from a Total 
Value of lands assumed to be fee simple in possession (except as to copyholds 
[as previously explained); consequently the Site Value on the occasion must 
be deducted from a Fee Simple Value or price comparative in its nature with 
Original Total Value. Therefore the Act provides that sale prices or rents 
reserved for leases, whether paid for the whole fee simple or any lesser 
interest in land, are to be converted into terms of fee simple, but in the 
process of conversion the prices paid or rents reserved must be sedulously 
preserved as the basis or foundation on which to calculate when converting. 

This Fee Simple Value is frequently called " the Fee Simple Value 
based on the consideration paid.” 

From this latter Value the Occasion Site Value is deduced in exactly 
the same way in which Original Assessable Site Value is deduced from 
Original Total Value, but no deduction may be made on any “ occa- 
iion " if the deduction is one which could have been but was not claimed in 
isceitainii^ the Original Assessable Site Value from Total Value. 

The Ordinal Assessable Site Value and the Occasion Site Value being 
then contrasted the increment value, if any, is revealed, and this incre- 
ment value is in terms of fee simple. If the actual occasion under review is 
in fact in respect of an interest less than the fee simple, then oiJy such part 
rf the increment value duty is collectible as is proportionate to the lesser 
interest. 

As r^ards occasions on death, the real market value on which Estate 
p)eath) Duty is payable becomes the Occaaon Total Value, but again, of 
f””*, after conver^n into terms of fee ample if a lesser interest passes 
w death. 

An occasion valuation is might be as follows; 
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A lease for gg years is granted at a rent of £90, a very exorbitant 


figure ; 

The Fee Simple Value on suci a basis m^t be £1,800 

DeducUaus : 

(«) Difference between Real* Gross Value . . . £1,600 

and Real* Full Site Value £400 £1,200 

£600 

(A) Value attributable to road-making . . . £2P 

(c) » » redeeming tithe . . . £10 £30 

Site Value on Occasion . . . 

The Original Valuation as on 30th. April, 1909 was : 

Total Value 

(a) Difference betwsn Gross Value £1,600 

And Full Site Value £400 £1,200 

£300 

(A) Road-makmg £20 

(c) Redemption of Tithe £10 £30 


Original Assessable Site Value . . . £270 

The Increment Duty payable, assuming the occasion to be the first to 


occur would be: 

Occasion Site Value £570 

Original Site Value. . , . £270 

Add the 10 % ... £27 £297 

Increment . . . £273 

Duty f I for every complete £5 £54. 


Now it will be noted that in this case the Occasion Site Value (£570) 
exc^s the Original Site Value (£270) by £300, and that increment is re 
yealw although the Site V alue has not in fad as a matter of real valuation rises 
HI value, but inasmuch as the deduction from the Total Value on the Occa- 
sion k, on the proper construction of the Act as confirmed by the High Court 
and Court of Appeal (the case has not yet reached the Hou^ of Ivords), limited 
to the £1,200 (being the difference between the two genuine Gross and Fall 
Site Valuw, as opposed to price paid, freshly ascertained as on the day of the 
grant of lease) the " fancy ” or excess price of £300 becomes absorbed 

t* AcliuU Values at the time of grant of lease). 
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into Owasion Site Value. Where, however, a property othef than bare land 
^ for a price consistent with its real valne af the time of its sale, no matter 
]]0W much in excess of the Original Total Value, no increment is revealed 
nuless the site has genuinely risen in value. 

It is contended by many that the T^islature did not intend to throw 
that part of the price paid in excess of real value (except in the case of occa- 
sions connected with bare land) on to the Occasion Site Value, and it is 
posable that an amendii^ bill may be introduced ; but the Act has of neces- • 
sity and of right been administered on its legal construction. ‘ 

A concession is made to owners in cases of sale occasions whereby 
the Site Value on an occasion, instead of being contrasted with the Original 
Assessable Site Value for the purpose of Increment Value Duty is compared 
with a " Substituted Site Value. ” This Substituted Site Value is based on 
the consideration paid at any previous sale or on the amount of any advance 
ffl mortgage that may have t^en place either within 20 years of 29th. April, 
[910, or within the life time of any owner who is such on the date of the claim 
»have such Substituted Site Value recorded. The applicant must prove 
the facts by producing the deeds connected with sui prior transaction. 
The Substituted Site Value is derived from the consideration paid (or the 
imount advanced on mortgage) in exactly the same manner as Occasion 
Site Value upon any sale occasion that gives rise to IncrementValueDuty. 

The intention of this concesaon is to prevent Increment Value Duty 
being payable when a sale is effected at a price less than that obtained within 
20 years or within the owner’s life time; Increment V alue Duty is thus largdy 
defeated. 

Inasmuch as properties held by bodies such as municipalities and 
limited liability companies do not "pass on death" provision is made fora 
periodical valuation of the sites of suii properties in the year 1914 and every 
subsequent fifteenth year ; any increase in site values then revealed is 
taxable for Increment Value Duty. 

The exemptions from Increment Value Duty, mainly directed to the 
[relief of r^rievdture, ate: — 

' " Agricultural land, while it has no higher value than for agricultural 

purposes only : small residences occupied by the owner, or holder of lease 
of 50 years, where annual value does not exceed £40 in London, £26 
in towns of 50,000 population, and £16 elsewhere; small agricultural hold- 
dings, where land and dweUing do not exceed £30 annual value, occupied 
and cultivated by the owner, and not exceeding 50 acres (of average value 
not exceeding £75 an acre); flats (sale, lease, etc., of separate dwellii^); 
land held by rating authorities, statutory companies, charitable bodies, 
as regard periodical increment value duty (each 15th year), ’’ 

(h) Undeveloped Land Duly. 

The rate of U ndeveloped Land Duty is one halfpenny annually for every 
^nud of the Assessable Site Value in the Original Valuation ; but the Site 
values are to be revised in 1914 and thereafter quinquennially. 
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It is payable by the owner at the ^ of e^ yearly asse^ent ; 
where land is let on lease for a term of which more than 50 years are unex- 
pited the lessee is liable instesui of the owna. . , , 

The I fnil liable to duty is any land ^lieh has not been devdoped by 
the erection of dwdling houses, bnildings, or “ trade " gla^ houses, or is not 
otherwise used for the purpose of any business, trade or mdust^. 

The exemptions from undevel^)ed land duty, pnnapally in order 
to favour agricultural land, are: . 

“ Land the site value of which does not exceed £50 an acre; i^ncultural 
land, except on such part of the site value as Mceeds its ^cultural val- 
ue ; parks and spaces open to the public as of right, or to which the public 
are’allowed reasonable access ; recreation grounds, used as such under agree- 
ments for not less than 5 years ; land not exceeding i acre occupied with a 
dwelling house ; garden (with a dweUing-house) up to 5 acres, when site 
value of the whole does not exceed 20 times its annual value agricultural 
land held under an evisting agreement, not chargeable until agreemeat 
terminates ; agricultural land occupied and cultivated by the owner, if 
all land ovmed by him does not exceed £500 in value ; allowance is made 
where increment value duty has been paid in resp^ of undeveloped land ; 
land held by rating authorities such as corporauons and municipalities; 
land held by statutory public companies, such as railway, canal, gas, water 
and dock companies ; land in respect of which expenditure had been incur- 
red in road-making to the extent of not less than f too for each acre of land 
improved by such roads 

The exemption of ^riculture is very complete; suppose a small farm has 
a value as building land for development into a building estate, then the 
excess of such value over agricultural value is alone liable to the duty. 
The value for agriculteal purposes includes the farm house, buildings, 
timber, trees, and hedges as well as the land itself, and this aggregated 
value is set against the Assessable Site Value (which is the building value) 
of an assumed bare or divested site. 

Woodlands are treated as agricultural lands and the agricultural value, 
which includes the timber or trees, is similarly contrasted with the Origi- 
nal Site Value of the woodlands which have a value for building purposes. 
Thus the excess of Site Value over the Agricultural Value is alone taxed 
for Undeveloped Land Duty. 

Where lands around a town are let in allotments or garden plots, but 
possess a higher value as building land, the excess value is taxable, but many 
of such allotments are exempted because they are occupied with a house 
in the locality as a garden. 


(c) Reversion Duty 

This is payable by the lessor on the determination of a lease granted lot 
a term exceeding 21 years. The rate of duty is £i for every £10 of the 
value of the benefit accruing to the lessor. The benefit is measured by 
deducting the Total Value of the property at the date of the grant of the 
lease from the Total Value at the end of the lease, but an allowance is 





ieteaft* wade for the value of any improveinents made by the lessor dur- 
]]g the term of the lease and also for any compensation paid by 
ejsor to lessee at the determination. The Total vitue at the grant is 
■jcMed on the basis of the rent reserved and payments made in consider- 
jtion for the grant of the leate. The Total Value at the determinatiMi is 
the actual value at such time. 

The principal exemptions are: 

Reversions to leases purchased before 30tt April, 1909, where the lease 
on which the reversion is expectant, determines within 40 years of the date 
of purchase ; total exemption. 

Ijand which is agricultural land at<the determination of the lease; 
total exemption. 

Allowance is made where Increment Value Duty has been paid for 
the same benefit or increment. 

I^nd hdd by statutory companies and rating authorities; total 
eronption. 

Where the lessor's and lessees interests become merged, an allowance 
is made 

When such a merger takes place at a time when more than 50 years 
of the lease are unexpired, and the value of the property does not exceed 
£500; total exemption. 


, § 8. Tub further purposes for which the valuation might be used 
' if parliament so desired. 

It was stated in the first article that no uniform or equal valuation 
listed throughout the United Kingdom, that a Royal Commission has re- 
orted that such a valuation was desirable, and that a Departmental Com- 
mttee is now sitting to consider such question among others. When the 
faluation now proceediig is completed — and completion is anticipated 
)n 31st. March, 1915 — it will have been made on a basis which applies 
fflifonnly throughout the whole Kingdom, and there will be a record 
)f the various values and deductions in a form, which, by any necessary 
Captations or adjustments, could be made into a basis on which all local 
:ates and Imperial taxes could be levied. 

The values recorded are capital and not annual values, but should an- 
nual values be desired, they can be ascertained from the capital values or 
the valuer’s records. It, would, however, be necessary, as previously explain- 
C, to arrive at a Site Value of agricultural land reduced by deduction in 
respect of purely agricultural improvements before levying rates and taxes 
ether than Increment Value Duty. 

The form of Records of Values is shown in Appendix IV. It is known 
as the " Valuation Book.” 

, It is a burning question of the day whether rates and taxes (other than 
i“e new land value duties) should continue to be levied as at present on an- 
values, or be imposed on capital values. It is not desired in this ar- 
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rioip tn treat with BoUtical queens, and for that reason it will be snffiaent 
tn munt out that the fundamental difference between (i) a rate upon ^ 
“Sed upon occupiers and (a) a rate upon ca^ toned 
nnon owners is that the former depends upon the actual use 

be made of land, and the latter upon the use to which it 
Srt Veasonablv expected to be put. This is the n^t of the compar- 
S V^er, if •• abflity to pay ” should be toe bnsis. to« ^pital value 
represents intrinsic worth, whereas annual value fr^uently does not. 
Valuable building land worth £1000 may be let as pa^e 1^ ^ 
an annual rent of £10; if the land were sold and the £^ inve^at 4 /, 
toe income would be £40. Under toe existi^ system of loc^ annual 
rates and taxes, the «io is alone subjected to them, and toe ^th repre- 
sented by toe available annual sum of £30 escapes. The imposihon of 
toe UndLeloped Uand Duty under the Finance Art, 1910 d^ M u^t 
what otherwise previously escaped, but it is a question whether the ordi- 
nary rates and taxes should not also so fall. . , ... 

If wealth or intrinsic realisable value should be the basis of contribu- 
tion to national and local expenditure in respect of land, capital value gives 

*°^FrJm toe records in the Valuation Book can be ascertained either the 
capital value of an entire property in land or of its site. 


§ 9. The valuation and taxation op minerals. 

The Finance Act, 1910, directs that minerals are to be valued as s 

separate parcel of laud. ” and throughout the scheme of toe Art, both as 

regards valuation and duties, they are kept distinct from toe surface Imd. 

TheAct chsirges an annual duty termed Mineral Rights Duty at the rate 
of one shillin g in toe pound (5 %) on the rental value of all rights to wk 
minerals (and of wayleaves), whether worked by the propnetor or leased. 
From this duty common minerals such as clay, brick clay, sand, chalk 
or gravel are exempted. 

The duty is payable by the proprietor or lessor. 

As regards minerals that were not Uing worked or under lease on iotk. 
April , 1909, toe mineral owners are given an option of declaring the nature 
and value of such minerals, and if the option has been exercis^, the Val- 
uation Office value such minerals and record their “ Original Capital 

Value. ” j t 

When unworked or unleased minerals are sold or pass on dea,th tie 
price paid or value at the death, as the case may be, is contrasted with the 
Or^al Capital Value, and one fifth of any increment in Value accruing 
(less an allowance of ro% of toe Original Capital Value) is payable as 
Capital Increment Value Duty by the vendor or executors. 

Whenever a subsequent sale or death occurs when toe minerals ^ 
ndthei in work not in lease, a comparison of their sale price in case of sM 
or value in case of death, is made with the Original Capital Value mw 
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jO increase in value is revealed one fifth of such increment is payable as 
duty, but credit is given for aU previous payments of doty and an abatement 
is macle by an allowance or deduction of lo % of the Capital Value on the last 
previous occasion upon which Capital Increment Value Duty was collected. 

When a proprietor commences to work his minerals, or grants a lease 
for the working of them this scheme fm- the collection of Capital Increment 
Value Duty is superseded by Annual Increment Value Duty and the “capital" 
scheme is not resumed so long as the minerals are productiva If the working 
is carried to exhaustion no further Capitallncrement Value Duty can ever 
be collected, but if the workings of the lease terminate before the complete 
exhaustion of the minerals, the provisions for collection of Capital Incre- 
ment Value Duty revive and in place of the Original Capital V alue a new Capi- 
tal Value is brought into use, namely, theCapital Value of the residue of 
the minerals ; their value is to be specially ascertained tr^o years after 
the cesser of the workings. 

Where unworked minerals come into bearing because the proprietor 
jants a lease or commences to work, thfe “Annual Increment Value Duty" 
s charged at the rate of 20% of the calculated annual increment measured 
IS follows : — 

If the minerals are leased the annual rent or royalty received, or if 
hey are worked by the proprietor, the fair estimated rent, is contrasted 
nearly with the “ annurd equivalent ” of the Original Capital Value or, with 
he annual equivalent of the capital Value upon which Capital Increment 
Wue Duty was collected .in respect of any previous sale or death. 

The Armual Increment Value Duty therefore rises or falls from year' to 
year according to the fluctuations of the annual mineral rents or royalties. 

Any Annual Increment Value Duty payable in any year defeats and 
relieves from Minerals Rights Duty up to the amount paid in respect of the 
former. 

The common minerals which are exempt from Mineral Rights Duty are 
also exempt from Armual Increment Value Duty. 

H a mineral owner does not exercise his option and fails to return a 
value lor his minerals which were unworked and not on lease on 30th. April, 
1909, such minerals are recorded as havir^ no value ; and as a consequence, 
upon the first happenir^ of any sale, death, grant of a lease or commence- 
ment to work, the sale price, value at death, royalty received or fair 
rental is contrasted respectively with “ nil," to the detriment of the pro- 
prietor, as no Original Capital Value has been established ; the intention 
Wng that any fresh discoveries of minerals made after 30th. April, 1909, 
should be whoUy subject to Increment Duty. 

* • 

In conclusion the writer desires to express the hope that, if he has 
Hot been successful in explaiuing the Finance Act of 1910 with sufficient 
bdiflty and dearness to enable its main feature to be grasped, some conad- 

f ration and forbearance may be shown in view of the complexity and 
“Imicality of the subject. 
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APP«m>ix I. - Fom of S 4 *^ for Duties on VeOues. 

DUTIES ON LAND VALVES 
piNANCB (1909**®) 


to be i|MtcA 
im ikll eomaunkAtioo 


™ B8 made BV AS OWNER OF urn. OR BT ANY FERSON 
KECBIVING rent in RB:?PECT op land. ^ 

(Penalty for Wluro to matte a due Return, not ex ce eding 




I Parii^ 

Number of Poor Rate 
Name of Occui^er . . 
£)escripttoaor Property 
Situation of Pfopeity. 
Bstimated extent. . . 
Gross Estimated Rent- 
al (of Gross Value 
in Valuation List*) • 
Rateable Value . . • 
(• Applicable to the MetropolU only). 


Acres 


Roods 


NT A> ilu ia«d « to 6* oal.ed '^sM Apra. XW. 

n^culars requited by the Commissioners, 

so far as it is in the power of the person mafang the Return to 


(a) Parish or Parishes in which the 
Land is situated. 



(J) Nam? of Occuriicr. j 



(c) Christian Name and Surname 
and full postal address of the person 
maldT^ the Return. 




(tf) Nature of Interest of the person 
n^ing the Return in the Land:— 

(1) Whether Freehold, Copyhold, or 

L^sehold. 

(2) 11 Copyhold, name of the Blanor. 

(3) If Leasehold, (i ) term of lease 
and date of commeucement (ioclud- 
ing, where the lease eontaius a cov- 
enant for renewal, the period for 
which the lease may be renewed), 
and (ii.) name and address of lessor 
or his successor in title. 


3(i) 


3 (« •) 


(«) Name, and precise situation of 
the Land. 




symm&'m xMd vALtrAUcm m the uotted uNGDoif* loi 


Description ot the I«azicl, with 
paiticni^ of the bwldings and otber 
stroctsies (U any) thereon, and the 
purposes for which the property is 
used. 

(Boose, Stable, Shop, Pano. etc) 

Aetea | Rooda | Perdica I Yarda 
(l) Extent of the I,aail, if known. "" 

_ 

(b) U the I^d is let by the person 
fl fffctn g the Return, state 

(i.) Whether let under l,ease or (i.) 

Agreement, or 

(ii.) If there is no I,ease or writ- (h.) 
ten Agreement, whether let by 
the Year, Qaarter, Month, or 
Week. 

(iu.) If let under I,ease or Agree- 
ment — 

Tem for winch granted, {iii.) (a) 

(6) Date ot commencement of {6) 

term. 

(a) Whether granted for any («} 

consideration in money, paid ' 
or to be paid by the Tenant, 
in addition to the Rent re- 
served,* or 

(4f) Upon any condition as to (<Q 

the Tenant lading out money 
in Building, Rebuilding, or 
Improvements.* 

{iv.) Amount of Yearly Rent re- (iv.) £ • 
ceivable. 

<* If 80^ give fall particobfa.) 

(Jl) Amount of I^nd Tax (if any) £ borne by 

and by whom borne. 

{{f Amount of Tithe Rentchorge, or £ 
oi any payment in lieu of Tithes, for 
the year 1909, and by whom borne. borne by 

i«) Amount of Drainage, (x Im- £ 
provmrat Rate, or any !dmllar 
^ge, and ty whom borne. borne by 

(a) Whelhei all "«««! Tenant*^’ 

Rate and Taxes are borne by Xim 
OccajMer, and, if not, by whom. 

(«) By whom is the cost of Repairs, 

Insurance, and other expenses neces- 
sary to maintain the Property, borne? 





I 

(^) whether the I^d is subject | 
to any: , , J 

(i.) Filed Charges (exclusive of \ 

Tithe Rcntchargc entered in I 

Space [ID, and, if so, the Annual | Annual Amont h 

Amount thereof. 

(ii.) Public Ri^ts of Way . . • 

(iii.) Public Rights of User . . 

(iv.) Right of Common . . • - 

(v.) Easementsaffectmgthel,and. 

(vi.) Covenant or Agreement re- 
stricUng the use of tlm I,and, 
and, If so, the date when such Date when made 
Covenant or Agreement was 
entered into or made. 

(Poll p^enlats ataoutd be ^veo 
in eadi ease.) 

Particulars of the last sale (if j 
any) of the lAud within 20 years [ 
before 30 April, i<) 09 , and of Expend* | 

Iture ^nce the date thereof : ~ ! 

( 1 .) Date of Sale. | 00 

(ii.) Amount of Purchase-money 1 (ii.) 

andothercon8ideration(ifatty). ! 

(Hi,) Capital Expenditure upon 1 0*^0 
the Eaad since date of Sale, j 

(0 Observations, with desaiption, 
extent, and precise situation of any 
part of the Eand which the Owner 
reqnires to be separately valued. 

(*) If the person, making the Return j 
desires that communication should | 
be sent to an Agent or Solicitor on j 
h'8 behalf, the name and full postal | 
address of sudi Agent or Solidtor. j 

*(f)(i.) Does the person making the } (i.) 

Return own the minerals com- I 
prised in the Land? 

(ii.) If so, state: ! 

(a) Whether the minerals were, \ (ii.) («) 
on 30 April, 1909, comprised 
in a mining lease or being 
worked by the proprietor. 

{&) Whether the minerals are (&) 

now comprised in a mining 
lease or being worked by the 
proprietor. 

(i'i.) If not, state the name and (ili.) 
address of the proprietor of 
the minerals. 

(*lliiiend8 not nnnpdsed in a mlnhig lease 
or b^ wnkeiLare to be treated as having 
no value as mionuls, uolessthe pmpAntoc of 
the ndntfab fiBa op apace (tr) behnr). 
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I hereby declare that the foregoing particulars are is every respect fully and truly stated 
0 the best of my judgment and belief. 

Dated this day of 191 


V Signature ol person 
/ making the Setum. 

I Rank, Titl^ or 

i Description. 


II. Additional particu are which may be given, if desired. 


(it) Value of the Laud as defined 
jn Instruction 7, and estimated by 
the Owner, with particulars how ar- 
rived atj— 


(i.) Gross Value. 

(i.) t 

(ii.) Full Site Value. 

(li.) £ 

(iii.) Total Value. 

(«.) £ 

(iv.) Assessable Site Value. 

(iv.)£ 

(?.) Particulars how Values ar- 
rived at* 

(• May be gives on a separate ahat of 
^er, If desired.) 

(V.) 


(c) If the Own» does not desire to [ 
uraish his estimcte of the Value of I 
he Und, but intends to claim a I 
site-raliie deduction under Instruc- \ 
lion 7 (iv.), (a), (6), (c), or (<0f or under 
Mruction 9 (1 ), («), the intention 
fbould be stated. A form will then 
be sent t due course for particulars 
bf the claim to be given. 


(v) Nature, and estimate of the Cap* 
tal Value nf any minerals not com- 
irised io a mining lease and not being 
Forked, whidi have a value as min- 


Natuie 


Capital Value 




£ 


Sgnature 


Date 


«u 4. 






Appendix IL — Form of Claim for Site V/Ate DeAicdotts. 


DUTIES ON LAND VALVES. 


nNAKCB (1909*10) ACT, I910 


KcfeKBCC 

to be quoted in al] 
(lunmuniotkws. 


CLAIM FOR SITE VALUE DEDUCTIONS 


Particulars to be furnished by an Owner of Land, or person receiviuj 
Rent in respect of Land, who desires to claim deductions in arriving at thi 
Assessab e Site Value of the Land. 


IMPORTANT . — ■ As tkt Land is to be valued as on 30^^ pHlf 1909, the patiiaslars eJlioiiii 
be fwnished as far at possible wi'M teferenu to the cifatmstames exiting on that date. 


When completed, the da'm should be deUvered or sent in the accompanying {reokec 
envelope to the District Valuer at — . . . __ 


1. Name, description, and precise situa* 
tion of the l«aiid 


2. Extent of the l^and, if known . . . 


3, U the particulars given untlier heads 
(1) and (2) are not suffident toidaitify the 
I,aad, 

(а) Annex a plan of the l,and, or, 

(б) Quote the number or numbers of 
the I^and on the 25 Inch Ordnance 
S^urvey Map, or, \ 

(«) If it is desired to identify the 
I^and on an official plan, the desire 
should be indicated here 


4- Particulars and amounts <A any deductions not 
specsfied below which are claimed for the purpose of 
arriving at the Assessable Site Value. 
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j. Fa^on <3i tlie Tbtal Value directly attribufat^ to— 
^ Wtflto ^Eecnted >— 


Dale 


PatUcolan of Wodai i 

Aaonat 
Expended 
on Weska 

Value dbcctlv 
attributable thmlo 

i 


j 

£ 

£ 


(ft) fixpeuditure of a capital oature (indudiog Expenses of Advertisement):— 


Date 

BKpeadltiiie 

By iriioin ezeented 
and nature of hit 
^intere«tlnttiel,and 

FntknlUB of Bzpeidltiiie 

Ajnoont 

Bzpaukd 

Value directly 
attributable thereto 

1 


i 


£ 

£ 


6. Portion of the Total Value directly attributable to the Appropriation of any I^d 
jr to the Oift of any l^nd for Streets, Roads, Paths, Squares, Gardens, of other Open 
Spaces for the use of the public:— 



Name of penoa nuking the 


Value dtrcctiy 
athlbatable thereto 

Date 

Appropmtioa ot Gift and 

nature of his Intcrat , 

Particiilan of Appropriation or Gift 


1 

1 

j 

£ 


7. Portion the Total Value directly attributable to- 
fu) Expenditure on Redemption of l^md Tax:— 


eof hfidoDptioa 

: Number of 

1 Redemption of Cootiact 

Amdoat of lAid 
Tax redeemed 

Amount of 
Redemption 
Money 

Value directly 
attributa^ 
tbercto 

1 


£ 

1 

1 ^ j 



£ 


(ft) Expenditure on Redemption of any Fixed Charge:— 


I>ete cl 
demptioa 

Pntfcolan of Chaife redeemed 

Amount of 
Redemptlmi 

hLisey 

Value directly 
^attribataUctiieRla 



£ 

£ 

^ i 
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(c) Bkpeaditiire oa BfUinuaddsement of Ciq>yhold ct Cmbamiy 



Expenditure on effectloi; the Release of any Covenant or A g r e em ent resbictiaf 
the use of the I,and which may be taken into acootmt in ascertaining the Total 
Value oS the I^d; — 



Goodwill, or any other matter which is personal to the Owner, OccujHer, ot oQ 
pmob interested for the time being in the I^d 


Value dhttUy 
attritmtabb Ukii 


8. Sums which it would be necessary to expend in order to divest the l^and of Buildioj 
Timber, Trees, or other things of wh'ch it is to be taken to be divested for the purpose of ai 
limg at the Full Site Value from the Oroes Value of the I,and, and of which it would 1) 
necessary to divest the l,and for the purpose of realising the Full Site Value:— 


9. II the I,and b Copyhold or Customary Pieebold I^and:— 

(iQ Name of the Manor 

Date of birth of Copyhold Tamnt. 

Date of last Admlttanoe . . « , 
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(4 Cutams of mnnr, viz. 


joijdailioITtnne 


piMZ . . . . . 

Boiotz . • ■ ■ 
jjit Emts . . . 


Bwticalaa 

Wkea payahk 




t s. d. 


5(10 Inddents oi Teamv, wltli particaUis and amoimts of my money paymenta:— 


(<) Bstimatal cost of Bufcancliisement:— 



.0. W flofy. - AddiUonal particolais of Expenditeie (if any) incniitd 

the Owner of any fend included in any scheme of land development, or by hiz me- 
^in UUe, with a view to the development of the hand ot to its uU for my 
iiaess. trade, or industry other than agriculture, on Roads (Including paving cnrUna. 
taiUng, and other works in connection with Roads) or Sewers. * ^ 

ee* Sitoatlon ot Inchided ia ^ 

«4 included fa> odiemc of land Development ^ Nature Aa»«Bt id 


Scheme 

d tterelopment* Acres 


Nature . . 

awl Partlculais 

efBzveaditnie azpenditee 



''*’®*'* particulars ate ia eveiy respect fnliy and trsly 
» <0 the best (d my judgment and beUef. ^ ^ , muy 


i ^gnatue oi perscm makmg 
the Return. 

Rank, Title, or Description 


Address. 



lOS 
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Appendix IU. A. Form of Provisional V ahtaUott. 
FlSAlfCE vgog^io) ACT, igio. ' 
doxies ov land values 
PROVISIONAL VALUATION. 


The name of tiM parith 
and atmber of tb« here 
ditamemt lAould be 
quoted in eti comui. 
nicationa. 


Description of Property 


Situation 


Name of Oocupier 


Extent 


Connty 


Pail'^h 


No of bereditament 


Acres 


I Rooda I Peretg | Yarta 


■ The Commiaaioaets of lalaod Beveaue have caused to be made the loaoiH^ 
Proviaiooal Valuation of the tod deacrited above:- 


DEOrtcnoira prom gross valur 


(a) To arrive at FuU 

Site Value 

(h) To aitive at Total Value 


£ 

1 

IHiiM 

£ 

PnbUe Bi|d>Hof 
Way or User 

£ 

Difference 

between 


1 



Right of OomnoD 


Vaine of the 
Pee Simple of 


0 

Titte or Tube Rent 
Cb^e 


Basements 


Uie 

Laoddlvotedot 
BoUdin^ 
Trees, he. 



Mn 


Restrictioos on* 
der Covenant or 
Agteenmt 




If Copyhold, Cost of 
Bafeanchbement 


Total DedttctioDsj 

Original Pult- 
SriB Value, £ 


OEioiNAL Total Value . . £ 



iiBumONS PROM TOTAI. VALDE TO ARRITB AT A8S83BA8LB SITE TALOB 


DedactloQS from G oss Value to arrive 
at Full Site Value (as above) 

£ 

Enffftnrhi^iBWlt of CopyboUs 

£ 

Works crecuted 



. 

Capital Bapen^tufe 


Goodwill Of perscnal elementa 

■ 

AppropriatkKi of Land for streets, 
roads, open spaces, &c. 


Cost of cleariDg Site 



Redmnption of Land Tax or Fixed 
Cbaree 


Total Deductions 


Original assessable Site Value ... £ 

^ 

Value of Agricultural Land for Agricultural purposes where different from 



Given onder my hand this 

(S<g»w() 


Fcam 36. 


day of 

! Valuer appointed by the 

Commissioners of Inland Re^ 
. IHstrlct. 
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B. Notice of Provisional Valuation. 

FINANCB {1909-10} ACT, Z9IO 
DUTIES ON LAND VALUES 


Seftresce: to 1>e quoted 
is aJ) 


, *91 


Sir, 

By direction of the Commissicmers Inland Revenue 1 herewith send 
you & copy of their provisional valuation of the land mentioned therein, whi<A 
has been made tmder the provislcuts of the Finance (1909-10), , Act, 19x0- 

If the land or any interest in the land has been sold or mortgaiged at 
any time within twenty years before April 30th, 1909, and the Site Value at 
the date of the sale or mortgage estimated by reference to the amount of the 
consideration or the amount secnred by the Mortgage exceeded the Ori^nal 
Site Value on April 30th, 1909, the Site Value so estimated may be substi- 
tuted lor the C^ginal Site V^ue for the purpose of Increment Value Duty. 
If you desire to avail yourself of this provision, full particulars of the sale or 
mortgage should be furnished without d^y*. 

If you consider tbat the Total or &te Value, as stated in the provi^onal 
valuation, is not correct, you may, with a view to an amendment of the 
provision^ valuation, within sixty days of the date on which the copy of 
the provisional valuation is served, give to the undersigned notice erf objec- 
tion, stating the grounds of your objection and the amendment you desire. 
If the provisional valuation is amended so as to be satisfactory to all persons 
maktng objections, the Total and ^te Value as stated in the amended vahia- 
tion will be adopted as the Original Total and the Original Site Value tor the 
purposes of Part I. <rf the Act. 

The Act provides that if the provisional valuation is not amended by the 
Commissioners so as to be satisfactory to any objector, that objector may give 
notice of appeal under the Act with respect to the valuation. 

Section 33 enacts as follows: — 

“ An appeal sVmll not lie against a provisional valnation made by 
‘ the Cconmis^oners of the totol or rite value of any land em:ept 
‘ on the part of a person who has made an objection to the pro- 
‘ vlslcaml valuation in accordance with this Act. ” 

By Order of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 

District Valuer. 


.Mdress 


* Sectiou I ol the Revenue Act, 1911, atends this proririon to a sale d laad er mj 
mtcfest in lud which took place twea^ yean ot more before April poth, 1909 and 
^ a aak to the person wlm la the owner of the land or uqp intcfcst In laud at the 
nae ufhea the appUentha te a anbatltated Ste Value b made. 
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2 . _ THE PAIR rent PROVISIONS OP THE IRISH LAND ACTS. 

By A. P. lUoaL, of Ikt Co(ii»<J»o". »•**•«• 


Introduction. 


.. As long as A num«ous popolation is cuis^ mth a morbid cravag 
to possess l^d, so long yriUthe ownerof landbe able to drive hard tegans 
Qu^. I/>rds and Commons.” This sentence of ^rd Mem 

(■•Tenure of Land in Ireland, "1867) states m a few words the Irish Land 

Question as it existed in the middle of the last centmy. 

^Until the close of the 18th. century Ireland was a p^toral coimtry, 
for which its soil and climate made it eminently suitable. Even m Eto. 
bethan times we find Spenser complaining that " all men feU to 
and none to husbandry. ” A considmable change took place ho^ 
towards the end of the 18th. century, due to several cai^. In 1783 aij 
1784 bounties were granted by the Irish Parbament o“the exportaton 
grain while in 1806 all restrictions on the trade m com between Ei«W 
Sid Ireland were swept away. The great rise in the price of corn m W 
Britain caused by the Napoleonic Wars, and the growth of the 
nonulation of England, which led to an mcreased demand for food stufis 
SSy i^relseX pmfits to be derived from tillage. The r«ult was . 
great increase in the amount of land under tillage. The change 
pasture to tillage was accompanied by a great extension of the f stem 
Lbdividing and subletting farms, and the fact that except m the Nort 
East there were no manufactures in Ireland, and no ^ket * 
except on the land, strengthened the tendency to subdivisiOT. The ^ 
session of a plot of land was an absolute necessity to an Iri* peasast 
without it the only alternative to starvation was emigration, and it is no 
he wondered at that the ordinary farmer, realising this, strove 
situation by dividing his farm amongst his family. The Report of W ^ 
Commission (1844) gives abundant evidence of this tendency of tne 
kimei to provide for his family by giving each of his sop, and oM ^ 
sons-in-law, a plot of land, with the natural result that m a gen^atiw 
two the holdings became so small that it was utterly imppsible to sup^ 
a family ont of the produce. It was this that drove tte peop e 
solely on the potato, with the appalling result of the Famine years. 
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»J»re the tenaiits held under lease with clauses against subletting, it was 
found iwgwssible by the landlords to enforce these clauses as no jury 
would give a verdttt in favour of the clauses. A Map attached to the Se- 
port of the Devon Commission gives a striking examide of this tendency to 
subdivision. In one generation a holding of aos acres in possession of two 
tenants was sublet until it was occupied by 29 tenants whose scattered 
holdings comprised 422 lots. 

It must also be remembered that the introduction of the 40s. franchise 
and its extenaon to Roman Catholics acted as a strong inducement to a 
landlord to allow sublettir^ and the creation of a class of small holders 
who added considerably to his political importance. 

The result of the change was that the population, which was a little 
over 4 millions in 1792, had risen in 1841 to over 8 millions, and the intense 
competition for land which naturally resulted from the population 
practically doubled in half a century placed the tenants at the landlord’s 
mercy. leases were the exception and, strange to say, there is evidence 
that many tenants preferred to hold on a yearly tenancy than to take a lease. 
" Many witnesses stated that the occupiers have no wish for leases at the 
present rents... and many... assert that frequently, where proprietors are 
ready to grant, the occupiers do not manifest any wish to receive them.” (i) 

On the other hand landlords were reluctant to grant leases for a rather 
curious reason, as stated in the same Report (2). “The fear of this subdivision 
and its ruinous consequences appear, from Ok testimony of many, to be 
the principal causes preventing the grant of leases, as the power of the 
landlord to resist them, though always insu£Bcieut, is considered to be much 
diminished where the tenant holds by lease, no matter how stringent the 
covenants against subdivision may be, it being stated that the difficulty 
of enforcing the covenants in leases is in general very great.” 

I To complete the dependent position of the Irish tenants, statutes were 
passed simplifying the procedure for evictii^ tenants so as “ to get rid of 
ivery formality by which the old Common Law delayed and obstructed 
the forfeiture of the tenant’s estate,” (3) Knally in i860 by Deasy's Act it 
»as laid down that “ the relation of landlord and tenant shall be deemed to 
be founded on the express or implied contract of the parties and not upon 
enure or service.” This Act further simplified the procedure for eviction 
if a tenant for non-paynKnt of rent, and on notice to quit, and enabled 
he landlord to practically confiscate the tenants’ improvements. As a 
natto of fact, as is generally admitted, nearly all the improvements of 
and in Ireland have been made by the tenants. 

During the period from the Famine to the passing of the Act of i860 
ither charge took place in Irish land tenure. The increase in the cost 


19 Dignt, Devon Comnus^on Report, p. 235. 
fa) Digest, Devon Commission Report, p. 419. 

(3) " Short aetch <n the Wah Und Acts," by The Rt. Honblc. W. P. Bailey, 
■I Bstatcs Conunisgicatcf. 
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J .Tn^lr W tt« sale of such estates, and introduced a new class 
S*I^dlords whose only object was to get the 

oi i,auuiu*^ 4.i,« wiinffs or customs of the tenants, to 
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from 1 to S acres fell from 310,436 in 1841 to 85,469 in 1861, wMe those 
Se 30 ires increased from 4.625 to 157.833 the 

A series of bad harvests which preceded and foUoTOd the^ of i86c 
added to the misery of the Irish tenants, and they took the redr^f to 
S^LtoXhownhands. Agrarian octrees with ah thmtoorahs- 

W influence on the people took place every day. Various efforts were 
^rXrfonn the^ Land Code, but they were unsuccessful 
SToi^ne introduced the Act of 1870, which began a new era in Iruh 
land legislation. 


§ I. ThB IRISH LAND ACT OF 187O. 

The Act of 1870 legalised the Ulster custom, i.e., the right of the tea- 
ant to seU his interest in Ws holding — in other words to s^ his goodinl], 
it gave the tenant " compensation for the loss sustained by Im by i^n 
of^S U* holding.” when this was caused by the act of the todlord, 
and it ^ gave him compensation for improvements, and that 

all improvements ... shall until the contrary is proved be d^ed to haw 
been m^e by the tenant or hispredecessors,” ex^t, mter alia, where sud 
improvements were made 20 years or upwards W^e the p^i^ of * 

Act I may add that it also authorised the Board of Worfa to adv^ 

to a tenant for the purchase of his holding a sum not excee^ ^o-thiids 
of the purchase money to be repaid in 35 year's by “ Annmty of 5 

The Act of 1849 facilitatii^ the sale and transfer of incumbered es- 
tates the Act of i860 alteringtherdatiou of landlord and tenantfromtraiffl 

to aintract, and the Act of 1870 were the three atten^ts of the Lite* 
Party to deal with the Irish land question since the disastrous days otw 
Famine. Of these the latter Act is by far the most important. It mand- 
ated a new era and meant the breakdown of the old tradition of the "1^ 
faire" school. For the first time it was recognised that the great W 
doctrine of the sacredness of contract was wholly inapplicable to Ir« 
where there -was no such thii^ as free contract between landlord and w 
ant (i). But itself the Act was not a success. The dincip^ reason tor w 
according to the Report of the Bessborough Commission, which was appom 

andaml 


(i) “ Freedom of contract in the case of tlK majorily of Irish tenants targe 
not Twiiy esst. " (Report o< Bessboraigb Commis^on, i88x). 
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in 1880 to inquire into the working of the Act, was that it failed to afford 
tenants adequate secnrity, particularly in protecting them against occa- 
sional and unreasonable increases of rent, and the Conunmoners state 
tliat in some cases in Ulster the process of raising rent had " almost eaten 
the t««uit r^ht. " 


§ 2. Thb land law (Ireland) act, 1881. 

Irish history is full of strange contradictions, and the neirt great step 
in Irfib land legislation is an example of this. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone was 
a strong opponent of the three F’s — Fair rent. Fixity of tenure, and 
Free sale — which the Irish tenants claimed so persistently. " Perpetuity 
of tenure,” he said, " is a phrase that I flatter myself is a little going out 
of fashion and if I have contributed anything towards disparting it I 
am not sorry... I have not heard, I do not know, and I caimot conceive 
what is to be said for the prospective power to reduce excessive rents.” (l) 

Again in March, 1880, Mr Gladstone said " there was an absence of crime 
and outrage in Ireland and a general sense of comfort and satisfaction, such 
as had been unknown in the previous history of the country.” A few months 
afterwards the country was plunged into the horrors of what practically 
amounted to an agrarian wm. Aai the next year saw the passing of the 
Act of i88i, which was to carry out the very ideas denounced by Mr. Glad- 
stone a few years previously. The fact is the necessities of the case were 
too much for him, and with commendable courage he recognised that the 
exceptional conditions which prevailed in Ireland required exceptional 
remedies, and could not be dealt with as if Irdand were merely an English 
, county. 

The Act of 1881 was largely based on the recommendations of the 
Bessborough Commission and gave the tenants the three F’s for which 
they had fought so bitterly. It appointed a tribunal to fix the Fair Rent 
of each holding, the rent to be revised every fifteen years; it gave the ten- 
ant fixity of tenure subject to such fair rent ; and it gave him the right 
of free sale, subject to the landlord's r^ht of pre-emption. 

There was no insiqierable difficulty in giving the tenant fixity of ten- 
ure and the r^ht of free sale. It was priiKipally a question of Parliament- 
»y draughtsmanship, once Parliament h^ determined to grant these 
privileges to Irish tenants. But fimty of tenure and free sale without fair 
rents would have gone but a short way towards settling the Irish problem. 
The failure of the Act of 1870, which failed because it did not check the 
landlord’s power of raising rents, showed this clearly, 'The fixing of fair 
rwts, however, presented many difficulties and it is round it that most of 
I controversy, both at the time of the pasang of the Act and subsequently, 
ihas raged. 

(i) Hansard's RM-ltniKntuy Debates, Vol. CXCIX, pp. 1843-5. 
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§ 3. The meaning of " fair rent its relation to prices. 


In tte Sist place the term “ fair rent ” has never been 
A.fine,l Un to tte passing of the Act of 1881 there were practically three 

JS Sp^tition rent which the lan^ 

Sn market, which, owing to the land hunger m Irel^d, was g^aUy 
Sx,ssible rent for the tenant to pay ; (2) the rent which tte land could 
payTthe tenant possessed both capital and a high degree of agncultmd 
La so as to work the land to the best advantage ; and (3) the rent which 
the average tenant was really able to pay. Competition rent is out of the 
question. To adopt (2) as the standard of fair rent seems at first sight 
luitable, but, having regard to the fact that ^ the impro^iMute on tk 
land were the work of the tenants, and also to the backward rtate of agricul- 
ture in many parts of Ireland, and the want of capital and faalite for trans- 
port its adoption would have pressed upon the tenants noth undue severity. 

Some of the witnesses before the Devon Commission suggested that 
rents should fluctuate with the price of com or be j^odicaUy revised ac- 
cording to the changes in the price of produce, an idea which appems to 
havT^n taken from the Scotch system of corn rents. From the evidence 
of Mr Pierce Mahony and Mr. Robertson it would appear that m many cases 
in Scotland the tenant was bound to pay as rent the money value of a spe- 
cified number of bolls or quarters of corn, the rate at which the corn 
was to be converted into money being in some cases fixed by lea*. In 
other cases the rate of conversion was fixed by what were called the fiars 
prices of the county. These were really the average prices at which corn 
was sold in the district, and were ascertained yearly by certain compet- 
ent persons chosen by the Sheriff of the county. This system may have 
worked in Scotland, where there has been a high standard of agriculture for 
a considerable time, where the improvements on the land belong to the land- 
lord, and where the amount which any farm would produce on the average 
could be fairly well calculated, but the difficulties of applying it to Ireland 
would be very great. Moreover, although prices, now that statistics on 
the subject are regularly collected and published by a Government Depart- 
are a most important factor in the valuation of land, any scheme o 
rent fluctuate automtUicaliy with prices neglects two important 
factors in the question. In the first place a rise in prices may be the result 
of a bad harvest and may not m^in any increased gain to the farmer, and 
secondly a rise in the cost of labour may sweep away all the advantage or 
a rise in prices, . 

One attempt was made before the Act of i 88 i to fix the value of land 
according to the price of agricultural produce. The Valuation Acts 
cd scales of prices which were to serve as a basis for valuation. Very tm 
and detailed instructions were issued to the valuers by Sir R. GriffitPS, 
who carried out the valuation of Ireland, and he direct^ them to “ val^ 
the land on a liberal scale, that is to say, in the same manner as if employed 
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by one of the principal landlords of the country, who was about to let the 
land to solvent tenants on leases say of ai jrears. ” In qiite of this the 
valuation was anything but uniform in Ireland, and in many counties was 
reckoned to be 25% below the fair rent. The Bessborough Report states: 
“ If anything has been clearly established on evidence during this enquiry, 
tbe fact that the present Government Valuation is not a trustworthy 
standard for the settlement of rents has been most thouroughly demon- 
strated. ” Of course in a valuation for rating purposes it would not have 
mattered so much whether land was overvalued or undervalued, provided 
the one uniform standard was adopted all round, but as a matter of fact 
the Commissioner of Valuation in 1869 admitted that from 12% to 25 % 
should be added to the valuation of the Counties in Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught to bring them up to the level of the valuation in Ulster. 

Mr. Gladstone in 1870 delivered a strong attack on the proposal to fix 
rents accordii^ to prices. '' Can any man,” heasks, " fix bylaw anysystem 
on which it wU! be possible to adjust rents by calculations founded upon 
prices of ^ricuitural produce of all kinds” and he goes on to put his finger 
on the weak spot in all such proposals : — 

“ What are we to say with regard to the quantity of produce ? Suppose 
‘he quantity of produce is doubled, is the landlord to receive the same price 
r the increased quantity or is he not? If he is to receive the same price 
r the increased quantity, where is the tenant’s inducement to increase 
le quantity? But if the quantity is to remain the same, by what right 
3 you cut off the whole of the landlord’s interest in the prospective increase 
i the quantity of produce?” 

II must be understood, of course, that what is here attacked is not the 
roposal to take agricultural prices into account in fixing the value of land, 
ut the proposal to fix that value by such prices alone, without taking any 
f the other factors in the question into account. Every valuer, when he 
Bs ascertained the produce of the land, proceeds to enquire what are the 
iTOige prices at which that produce has sold in the district, and calculates 
he value of the produce accordingly, and it is that value, when allowance 
las been made for cost of production, and the ordinary profits of fanning 
qiCD the amount of capital or labour int'ested in the cultivation of the farm, 
rhichforms the basis of the valuer's estimate of the fair rent of the holding. 

A digression may be made here to say that a rather remarkable attempt 
fas made to proportion rents to agricultural prices in 1887, 1888, and 1889. 
Here was a considerable fall in the agricultural prices in 1886 and an Act 
fas accordingly passed in 1887 providing for the alterat on of the fail 
'cuts fixed before 1886 in accordance with the change in prices, this altera- 
tion to be made during each of the three years above-mentioned. The 
iAnd Commissionets in carrying this out took the Poor Law Union as thf 
“Hit of their investigations, and appointed scrutineers to ascertain thi 
ptices of the stapde products in each district, and took from the statistic! 
^piled by the Registrar-General the area occupied in each Union by thi 
Nvcral products, and ascertained quantities and values accordingly. Thi 
r^itiisaoners state “ the want of trustworthy local statisties of prices of 
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fidally taken and preserved is a matter to bergretted" bat aj^^oeatiy, the 
prices must vary greatly in the difierent districts as the Setmn ordet^ by 
the House of Lords in 1901 (194 of 1901) shovfs that the reductions in 1887 
on rents fixed in 1881 varied from 8 % % in Roscrea and Parsonstown 
Unions to 22 % in Clifden and Westport Unions. If such variations as this 
can take place in different districts it will be seen how impossible it would 
be to devise any scheme of fixing fair rents generally in Ireland in accordano 
with the average prices obtainii^ over the whole country, even if there wer 
no other objections to this method of fixin g rents. 


§ 4. Other bactors which heu to determine fair rent. 

Ifwe abandon any scheme for fixing fair rents automatically by prices 
alone, we must endeavour to ascertain what are the factors whic^ de- 
termine the rent payable out of any given lauds. The Bessboror^h Com- 
misrion tried to lay down certain principles on the subject. They state 
'• the computation (of fair rent) should in general start with an estimate 
first of the gross annual produce, and secondly of the full commercial rent 
according to the rules observed by the best professional valuators,” and tbej 
a reduction should be made for the tenant’s improvements. Tte does not 
get us much further, but the Commissioners made two suggestions of consid- 
erable practical value : first that the presumption that the improvements 
were made by the tenants should not extend to improvements more than 
35 years old. Section 4 of the Act of 1870 limited the tenants’s right to 
compensation for irrqjrovements to those made within the 20 years preced- 
ing the claim for compensation (except as regards permanent buildings 
and reclamation of waste-land) and as the tenant’s right under the Act of 
1881 to be exempted from rent in respect of improvements was held to be 
correlative to his right to compensation under the Act of 1870, we may say 
that the Act of 1881 to some extent carried out this suggestion of the Bess- 
borough Commission . The second suggestion was that a rent paid at any time 
within the previous 20 years, and which continued for not less than 10 years 
to be regularly paid, should be taken as a starting point when the rent was 
in the opinion of both parties considered fair. This suggestion does not appear 
to have ever been explicitly adopted, although the fact that a rent has 
been regularly paid for a number of years must carry considerable wright 
with the valuer. 

If we turn to the Act of 1881 itself to see what it lays down on the subject 
of fixu^ fair rents we find it gets over the difficulty by ignoring it. Sectioa 
8 (i) is as follows " The tenant of any present tenancy to which this Act 
applies... may... apply to the Court to fix the fair rent... and thereupon the 
Court, after hearing the parties, and having regard to the interests of the 
landlord and tenant respKtively, and considering all the circumstances of 
the care, holding, and district, may determine what is such fair rent- 
There is nothu^ here to help the valuer, and ncitber in this nor in any othe 
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f the Land Arts is there even a definition of the term “ fair rent. " The 
Bi rent erases of the Art of 18S1 apply only to " present tenancies," 
e., tenancies existing at the passii^ of the Art, and were extended to lea^ 
olds in certain cases by the Acts of 1887 and 1891 , 


§ 5. How PAIR RENTS ARE PDEED UNDER THE ACT OP l88l. 


Before we examine what principles, if any, of fixing fair rents have 
een laid down in practice, let us consider the machinery established by 
lie Act for fixing fair rents. 

The Land Commission constituted by the Act consisted of a Judicial 
nmmissioner and two other Coirunissioners who were authorised to deleg- 
te their powers (except as regards appeals) to Sub-Commissions formed 
y Assistant Commissioners appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. The Sub- 
tommissions consisted of two or more lay Assistant Commissioners, who 
fere ^rsons with a practical knowledge of land, and a legal Assistant 
lommissioner, who acted as Chairman. The system of hearing cases was 
.escribed by Commissioner Bailey, who was Chairman of a Sub-Commission 
efore his appointment as an Estates CommissioneT, as follows ; 

"The sj^em is that the Chairman sits with his lay colleagues in court 

0 hear the cases. When a case is called the tenant gives evidence respectii^ 
he various improvements which he or his predecessors have made, and 
vidence of value generally, examining his witnesses. Then the laridlord 
xanunes his witnesses, and if he claims any of the improvements he gives 
vidence accordir^ly. It was my duty then to decide on the legal effect 

1 that evidence, and how the improvements were to be distributed in the 
ring of the rent, and then my lay colleagues proceeded with the business 
1 mspection. I moved on to another district, and the lay commission 
isited each holdir^ with their note books containing their notes of the evid- 
jee and my rulings. They then drew up what is known as the pink sche- 
ule settir^ forth the particulars of the valuation. They met me again 
hen I came back to that district and subnutted these schedules to me, 
ad I would go over and examine them to see that the evidence was followed, 
ad that the improvements and other matters were properly dealt wth. 
iter a consultation — sometimes on value • — we would fix what we con- 
dered a fair rent. ” 

Fair rent cases can also be brought in the Civil Bill Court before the 
onnty Court Judge, who has a valuer who visits the farm and furnishes 
le Judge with a report thereon to assist him in coming to a decision on the 
An appeal lies to the Land Commission itself from both the Sub-Com- 
asions and from the County Court Judges. 

three other courses open to persons seetdr^ to have fait 
ote fixed besides proceeding in the Court of the Land Commission or in the 
Bill Court. 
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1. The landlord and tenant mi^t come to an agreem^ for a laii 
rent ontside the Court, which rent, when the agreement was fOed in Court, 
woold become the judicial rent. 

2. The landlord and tenant m^t have a rent fixed by the awai^ 
of valuers named by the Land Commission, which rent would be sub- 
sequently inserted in a formal agreement and filed as the judicial rent, or 

3. They might refer the amount of rent to be paid to thededsionof 
an Arbitration Court consisting of two arbitrators and an umpire in the mag. 
net provided for in the Act of rSyo for the purposes of that Act. 

There have been only 40 fair rents fixed by arbitration since the Act 
of 1881, and only 2,242 by the award of valuers, so these two methods ol 
fixing fair rents ate really negligible. Over 160,000 first fair tents have 
been fixed by agreement, but of course these agreements throw no light ot 
the question of the principles involved in fixing fair rents where the parties 
cannot come to terms. Of those latter cases the vast majority have beet 
fixed by the Land Commission. The following table shows the numbe 
of fair tents fixed for a first term from the passit^ of the Act of 1881 to tie 
31st. Match, 1913 by the various methods mentioned above ; 


Land Commission 198,211 (i) 

Civil Bill Court 21,597 (t) 

Agreement 160,268 

Arbitrators 40 


§ 6. The absence of geneeai. principi,es of vawation. 


The procedure of the Land Commission, which is perhaps the greatfst 
tent fixing body in existence, is therefore of paramount importance in anj 
discussion on the subject of fixing fsur rents compulsorily. But the first 
th^ we find when we examine theit procedure is that they have neve 
laid down any instructions or any general principles for the guidance d 
theit Sub-Commissioneis. Their action ot inaction was deliberate, for ii 
tlm Appendix to their Second Annual Seport, replying to an attack inaek 
upon them by a Committee of the House of Lords, the Commissioners state 
they “ gave no instructions on this subject to the Assistant Commissionei! 
and to this moment they are absolutely at a loss to conceive what instructwrs 
they could legally have given beyond reading to them the terms of the Ad 
of Parliament. ” 

It would have been a very difficult task for the Commissioners to hav 
drawn up mstructions for thdr Assistant Commissionets, especially i 
view of the^fact that the Act itself.gave them no assistance on the subject 
Moreover Sir R. Griffiths had issued elaborate instructions to his vatteei 
when carrying out the valuation of Ireland, and had utterly failed to sec® 


(1) These Bgutes Include 2,24* fair rents fixed on valuers' reports. 
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yea uiiifoimity of valuation ; but the bet tbat there were no sudi 
gstructions to the Assistant Commissioneis eng^ed in fixing fair rents, 
ind that no general principles were laid down for their guidance, certainly 
exposed the Land Commission to the bitter attack of the Committee to 
jhich 1 have referred, in whose Report the following passage occurs : 

“ The combined operation of the functions of the Sub-Commissioners and 
lomfflissioners appears to be such that, whereas it was supposed that a 
jibunal was created for the purpose of dealing judicially with exceptional 
;0ses of excessive rent, there has been set in motion a process of valuation 
)f rent for the whole of Ireland and of compulsory letting at that valuation, 
n which the work of valuation is done by two Sub-Commissioners without 
my professional or technical qualification ; wihout any principle, standard, 
]i rule, for their guidance ; with no obligation to explain the grounds of 
ieir decisions, and with an appeal that is little better than illusory.” 

This indictment is so sweeping that it defeats itself, but the absence 
]f any principle of valuation has made each valuer' a law unto himself, 
and landlords and tenants have never been able to ascertain clearly on 
ifhat principles fair rents have been fixed, with the result that both parties 
have felt aggrieved. 

In his evidence before the Congestion Commission (Q. 16383) Commis- 
sioner Bailey states : 

" I have always thought that if the Act of 1881 had been operated in a 
more satisfactory way, one that did not leave such dissatisfaction and com- 
plication— every few years you had a new amending Act — it probably 
ifonld have solved the Irish land question.” 

The Commissioners did, however, require the Assistant Commissioners 
to fill up a schedule for each holding, after inspection, showing the acreage 
lE the different classes of pasture and tillage lands on the holding, the amount 
illowed to tenant and landlord for improvements, the amoimt added for 
proximity to markets and railways, or deducted for remote position as the 
ase might be ; and also stating whether the holding was used in the manner 
rest suited to its productive power, and whether the soil showed traces 
if improvement or deterioration. This schedule was amplified on several 
iccasions until it was incorporated in the Act of 1896. Section i, Sub- 
ection i, of that Act (i) lays down that the Comt in fixing a fair rent 
s to ascertain and record certain particulars in the form of a schedule, 

1 copy of which on application is to be sent to each party. This schedule 
a copy of which will be found at page 128) is generally known as the Pink 
ichedule from the colour of the form on which it is printed, and mnee 
ts mtroduction, if the principles of valuation are still undetermined, the 
•arties have at least full information as to the particulars on which the fair 
cut is based. Chief Baron Palles’ comment on this Section is as follows : 

" The intention of the Legislature was that the Court should, before it 
determines and as incidental to determining the amount of the fair rent, 
®!crtain the various particulars mentioned in Clauses (a) to (f) of the Sub- 

(i) See page lag for copy of thia subcsctlos. 
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Kctkui; and that the fair rent (rf the holding should be ascertamed havig 
iqiaid to such particulars, which are essential ingredients in and the baa 
of the ascertairunent of the fair rent" 

There ate several ways in which the absence of any genml principle 
of valuation has bad far-reaching results in Ireland, m the first [dace th 
Fair Rent Acts only apply to agricultural bolding. But there are a grej 
number of miserably si^ holdings, particularly in the West of Ireland, whiij 
are not agricultural holdirgs in the true sense at all The tenants ci thea 
holdings do not depend upon them solely for their means of support, bu 
earn a large part of their livelihood by pursuits other than ^culture 
Some are migratory labourers, others are fishermen, and their small hold 
ings are really only sites for dwellings. Yet these patches of wretcbd 
land are valued for fair rents as if they formed part of an economic holding 
and when Commissioner Bailey was asked whether this system of valuation 
was prescribed by a rule of the Band Commistion, he explained that thuc 
were no roles for the guidance of valuers, but that this system was a com. 
mon practice amongst all valuers. Whether it would have been wise to 
interpret the Fair Rent Acts strictly, and to have excluded these miserabit 
holdings from the benefits of the Acte, is a point which need not be discussd 
here, but a question of such vital importance as this is not one to be left to 
the unaided discretion of valuers. 

.^;ain the percentage on the cost of improvements to be allowed to 
either landlord or tenant is not fixed, but varies with the idiosyncrade 
of the valuers, so that there is no uniformity in dealing with one of the mat | 
difiScult points in the whole process of fixing fair rente in Ireland. 

On the general question of the principle of valuation under the Laii 
Co mmissi on one caimot do better than quote Commissioner Bailey's sim 
maty of the matter in a Memorandum handed in by him to the Royal Coo 
mission on Congestion. 

" The Band Commission, which was established in i88r, has never U 
doTO any principles of valuation. It is probably the most important m- 
ganisation for land valuation in existence, and yet it has added little to tk 
knowledge of the principles of valuation by the judgment of its membw 
by its rules, or its instructions. This is mainly due to the fact that the haul 
Commissioners have never r^;arded themselves as bound to consider val® 
tion as a science. They have always looked on their functions as those i 
ju<^;es, whose duties it is to decide cases on the evidence of outside values 
and the reports of their own inspectors. But they give no guidance as b 
tte principles on which these valuations should he made, and the lesi 
is that each valuer and inspector is left to develop his own principles. Ini 
example, one valuer will allow the maker of improvements five per cent 
on the estimated cost of the improvements all round, while another will il 
low five per cent, on one class of improvements and three pet cent, on othes 
according to their estimated duralality. Another, ^ain, will allow four !« 
cent on the cost of houses, while his nei^houring colleague will ^ve oill 
2 per cent., and so on. All these and similar matters diould, in ujj 
opunon, have been carefully considered by the Commissioners and 
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jeg laid down that would have secured unifoimity and certainty. The 
leads of tlK Land Co mmissi on have in the past usnally repudiated the imr 
ititation of knowing anything about valuation or the principles on which it 
s based, and have refused in their judgements to give any guidance on 
ie subject to their ofiScials or the public. They have taken up the position 
iat it is for ^ valu^ to discover their own principles and that the duty 
)f the Court is to wei^ evidence and decide accordingly. The objections 
n this method are plain to anyone who has an intimate knowledge of valua- 
jons as presented in the Irish Land Courts. ” 


§ 7. Reductions in rent bppected. 


If we turn now to see what actual reductions [in ’rent have been 
flfected by the Fair Rent Acts we find the figures are as follows: — 


First Term Rents fixed jor yearly tenancies. 


How fixed 

No. 

Ikiimer 

itcnt 

Jndidoi 

Rent 

of 

Redodion. 

ly Land Commission.. . . . 

169,524 

£3.109,742 

£2,447,090 

21.3 

! Civil Bin Courts .... 

19,122 

£309,707 

£236,547 

23.6 

1 .^reement; filed in Land 
Commissfon 

152,837 

£2,467,029 

£2,033,089 

13-1 

Agreements filed in Civil 
Bill Courts 

7,431 

£126,666 

£105,025 

17. 1 


The difference between the reductions in contested cases (those heard 
y the Land Commission and Civil Bill Courts) and those in which the pait- 
s came to an agreement is considerable, but of course the very fact that 
le parties came to an agreement is prima facie proof that the former 
was not so excessive as to require a large reduction to bring it to the 
jvel of a fair rent. 

, It would be a very difficult, if not impossible, task to trace any exact 
tetion between the prices of agriculture produce, and the amounts at 
pich fair rents have been fixed. The following table shows the prices of 
r agriculture products during periods of five years each, and 

r '^actions wluch the fair rents fixed during the periods corresponding 
[ aemly p possible represent when compared with the rents before they 
p judicially fixed. The figures as to prices are taken from a Pailiammi- 
petum prepared by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland in the 
r*® year (510 of 1913). 



in Rents. 
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On exam i ning this table we can see that the rate of reduction has in 
some cas« followed (inversely, of course) the rise and fall of prices. The fall 
is the prices of wheat, beef and mutton in the period 1887-91 as compared 
ffith the previous five years is marked by an increase in the rate of 
reduction of first term rents from 18.2 % to 24 %. The variations in 
prices during the next two qtMquennial periods hardly seem by themselves 
sufficient to justify the drop in ie rate of reduction from 24 % to 22.7 %, 
in the firet and to 20.2 % in the s^nd of these periods. The next period 
1902-6 is marked by an all-round increase in prices, and the rate of reduc- 
tion in rents falls from 20.2 % to 16.8 %, but then the further rise in all 
products save mutton during the period 1907-11 did not, as would naturally 
be expected, bring about a further drop in the rate of reduction. On the 
contrary the rate of reduction in the case of first term rents springs up by 
over 5 %. The explanation of this is partly the increase in the cost of 
labour duiii^ that period, and partly that tenants who waited for 26 
years before coming into Court to have a fair rent fixed were evidently 
not suffering from rack rents. Moreover the figures as to fair rents since 
1903 are misleading, as a number of fair tents were fixed after the passing 
of the Purchase Act of 1903, which probably would have never been fixed 
but for the zonal.clauses of that Act, which only apply to judidal rents. 
Landlords who were anxious to sell their estates, and to take advantage of 
these clauses, arranged to have fair rents fixed on their tenants’ holding, 
rither by agreement or by the Land Commission, and as the sale of the estate 
vas the landlord’s real object, he often raised no objection to a reduction of 
rent which he would have fought against had his intention been to continue 
:eceiving rent from the tenants for any length of time. 

’This table shows how difScult it would be to trace the analogy between 
rices and rents without knowing all the factors which enter into the pro- 
ilem. But it must not be im^ned therefore that prices can be neglected 
ithe process of fixing fair rents. As already stated they are a most im- 
ortant factor in the question. In practice an Assistant Commissionei 
Ao values a holding for fair rent purposes makes several distinct investi- 
ations. In the first place he examines the actual constituents and chaiac- 
ET of the soil, and deduces therefrom what the produce might be under 
te most favourable circumstances. Secondly he estimates what, having 
sgatd to the state of cultivation and the capital sunk in the holding, the 
loduce actually is. Thirdly he has to calculate the value of that produce. 
0 do so he must have fuUinformation as to the prices which the various 
rod,ucts have obtained in that particular district, and he has further to 
insider to the best of his ability whether those prices are likely to remain 
instant during the 15 years which must elapse before the next revision of 
IS rent can t^ place. To make such a forecast with any reasonable pro- 
of accuracy requires a careful enquiry into the prices which have 
*n obtained for a number of past years, and into the causes of their varia- 
whether they are merely of a temporary nature, or of such a perman- 
j “^racter as to be likely to affect prices in the future. Fourthly the 
"or must takd the cost of labour into consideration, and this is perhaps 
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the factor Which mate it most difficult to base m cmmlmio^ to fa« 

teats on agricultural prices only. The farmers of dm- 

SteiSr years both by good harvests and by a^ mpnces, but p«. 
tiro of thdr increased profits have been swept away by the inclose in ^ 
cost of labour which has taken place during the same ye^. Las^ the 
valuer must consider the question of improvements and of predation-. 
S^much of the produce is due to the landlord^ or 

Xtretumhe^allowtothe tenant forthe capital ^ lal^wl^ 

he has sunk in the farm, and whether the tenmt te wiMy allowed ^ 
land to depredate before the arrival of the period for fixing a rent on the 
hdding. 


§ 8. “ Fair rents " as the base of land purchase. 


The question of the principles involved in fixing fair rents hM by this 
lost some of its importance. In the first pl^ air rents for a first ten. 
have now been fixed on the vast majority of hotogs Jrtod Upto 
the 8i8t. March last 455,000 applications to have to rmts fixed had bea 
dispo^ of. The total number of agricultural holdings in ^ri- 

ine totfa: Census of 1911 was 535.675 “d takmg mto account the fact that 
tlK fair rent clauses of the Act of 1881 do not apply to twn parks, home 
farms, demesnes, and pasture lands of over £50 valuation (mci^ to 
£100 by the Act of i8g6) it may be said that a to rent has b^ fixed 0. 
practically every holding in Ireland comii^ within the Act of 1881. 

Moreover, it was only natural that landlords who were reduced by the 
Fair Rent Acts to the podtion of mere pensioners and rert-charg^ im mai 
estates should be anxious to sdl thdr lands outright. Tlrey had 
interest in the land and from.thar point of view it would be m^ 
to divest themselves of the very Umited ownership which lemamed to them, 

and to realise the value of their estates in cash or stock which at aU events 
wouldbetheirowntodisposeof as they wished. The tenants on the oto 

EonH were equally anxious to buy out the landlor^ and to to an end to 
the distorbance and uncertainty caused by the revision of fair rents weij 
fifteen years. In fact both parties were dissatisfirf with the res^<* 
on the full ownership of their property, and each widied to have 1^*^ 
perty in a shape which would enable them to do as they liked 
own, to quote a phrase in common use in Ireland. The State by pledgi^ 
its credit enabled the transaction to be carried out on terms which wae to 
the advantage of both parties, and the result is that the purchase of w 

a « «• < a1 t . J / 4.1 t..... 04" Clip'll A r£lt£ ^ 



in the future^ I^ds to the value of over £120,000,000 have been 1 
or are the subject of proceedings for sale under the Land 
and it is estimated that the balance, in respect of which proceedings far 
under these Acts have not been instituted, amounts to about £60,000, 
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may thelrfote say that two-thiids of the ^[riailtural land in Ireland has 
jen or is being purchased by the occupying tenants, and thereby removed 
offl tie operation of the Fair Rent Acts. But the tenants of the holdings 
jinptised in ^ remaining third will certainly malre application to have 
rents revised for a second or third term as the raaa may be, and the 
salt of these applications will be of conaderable importance in I^and 
iizduise. 

Under ^ Act of 1903 where a juadal tenant, L e., a tenant on whose 
aiding a fair^t has been fixed, enters into an agreement with his landlord 
) purchase his holdii^ at a price coming within certain limits, generally 
aown as the Zones, the holding is deemed to be security for the price 
jreed on, and the Estates Commissioners, unless they reject the whole 
state, are practically bound to advance such price. The result is that sales 
etween landlords and tenants are nearly always arranged on the ba»ic of 
) many years purchase of the fair rents. The revised fair rents which may 
e fixed on the one-third of Ireland which has not yet been purchased by 
le tenants, will therdore be of the greatest importance in determining 
fiether these lands will be sold under the voluntary provisions of the Land 
urchase Acts, or whether compulsion will be necessary. It is to be hoped 
liat compultion, with the bitterness which it leaves will only 

e required in exceptional cases and that the transfer by the landlords of 
hdr property to the tenants will in the future, as in the bast be effected 
|ith but little friction or loss of mutual good-will. 


Conclusion. 


Many severe criticisms have, as pointed out, been passed on the admini- 
ration of the Fair Rent Acts, but in view of the stupendous dif- 
nl^ of the Uand Commissioners' task, they may be given the greatest 
idit for the success with which they administered those Acts. Ireland 
as not a nw country where one could frame a policy unhampered by 
laent traditions. She was an old country, inhabited by the most conserva- 
ve ^ple on the globe, who clung to old customs, and who had still the 
aM mstmcts of their smcestois; a people imbued with the memories of 
oW, n^ppy, far-off thir^,” and intensely suspicious of any innovations, 
lere hadbeenno revdution in Ireland, as in France, to sweep away at 
s privily and the property of the landed classes, but there 

^ revolution at the time of the Famine and in the years which 
It, which had impoverished both landlords and tenants, and had 
awyed to some extent the old feudal attachment between them. 

It WM m this atmosphere of discontent and suspicion that the Land 
cominenced their labours, and if neither landlords nor tenants 
sausned until the Fair Rent Acts were supplemented by the Land 
Her safely say that ii was the former whidbi made the 

possible. Land Purchase has been based on fair rents, and the pol- 
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icy maueurated by the Act oi i88i has in some 30 yearn 
fare of Ireland. The “ magic of property has once more asserted it^ 
and the matv^ous development of the prosperi^ rf 
the increased comfort of the tenants generaUy, and above all the gro,^ 
and independence of the Irish farmer, form a more than ade 
qiXl SKo framed the Irish Tand Code since 1881 and of 

those who administered it. 


AppBnmx I. - Land Uw {Irdani) Act, 1896, Scaion 1, Subsection t. 


I li) Where the Court fix a fair rent (a) for a holdmg, the shal 
ascertain and record in the form of a schedule, unless both landlord aad 

(a) the atmual sum which should be the fair rent of the ho oj 
the assumption that all improvements thereon were made or acqmred by 

^ ( 6 ) the condition as to cultivation, deterioration, or otherwise of tlu 

holding and the buildings thereon ; i;. 

(c) the improvements made wholly or partly by the tenant or at his 

cost, and with respect to each such improvement — 

(i) the nature, character, and present capital value thereof, and 

the increased letting value due thereto ^ 

(it) the date (so near as can be ascertained) at which the same was 

(Hi) the deduction from the rent made on account thereof , 

(d) the extent (if any) to which the landlord has paid or compensated 

the tenant in respect of each such improvement ; . t „ 

(e) the improvements made wholly or partly by or at the cost of, 

acouired by, the landlord ; . i. 

(/) such other matters in relation to the holding as may have to 
taken into account in fixing the fair rent thereof, or as may be presenbed 
and 

(g) the fair rent of the holding. 

and the said schedule shall be in the form set out in the First Schedule K 
this Act, or in such other form as may be probed, and a certified co^ 
of the record shall on the prescribed application be sent by post to m 
party, and the record shall be admissible in evidence on its mere product! 
from the proper custody. 
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AppemdixII. — The -Pink" Schedule. 


For m S0‘ 39» SCheduijK referred io in the order 

of tvin date herewith fixing a fair rent. 


I,ANB LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1896. 

Particulars of Holding ascertained and recorded pursuant to Section I, 
of the aiow Act, and Section 55 
of the Local Government [Ireland) Act, 1898. 

lounty Record No. . . 

'0. of Ordnaf.ce Sheet 

Date upon which holding inspected . 

nio «tt£nded ie^KcUott { 

■ bebaU of I^odtod? $ 

. Give a condse description of the holding and the 
hutkllogs thereon, stating particulars of aspect, 
eletalion, water supply, situation as to mark' 
eu, railways, and county roads, etc. Also state 
how the bolding is used, i . as a tillage fann 
or osa mixed farm or as a grazing or dairy farm ; 

If mainly a graxiug or dairy fann state carrying 
power. 

. Is the holding suitably used ? What is the present 
oonditlon of the holding as to cultivation, and 
of the holding and the buildings thereon, as to 
deterioration or otherwise ? If there is deteriw- 
ation, state how it is shown and has apparently 
been caused, and give like particulars as to any 
improved condition. 

ftrticulars of Tenement Valuation, Rates, etc. ; 

A. (i) Tenement Valuation of Agricultural I,and in Holding £ 

(2) Tenement Valuation of Non-agticultural Hereditaments in Holding. £ 

Total Toiement Valuation ... £ 

B. Standard Amount under Local Govcmmait (Ireland) Act, 1898, 

Section 54, for: 

(j) County Cess upon Agricultural Land in Holding £ 

(2) Poor Rate upon i^cultural Land in Holding £ 

($) County Cess and Poor Rate upon Non-agricuJtural Hereditaments 
in Holding £ 

Total Standard Amount of Rates on Holding ... £ 

^ ^ ^ Agricultural Grant is half the above stated amount 

w the County Cess upon Agricultural Land, and the Benefit to the Landlord from said 
'^tis half the above stated amount of Poor Rate upon Agricultural Land. 

^ ® ^ tenancy has been purdiased since the pas- ) 
tjg of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, f 
* j?ve the date of each sole and amount ( 
of purchase money. ; 


I^andlord 

Tenant 

. day of .... 191 . . 

Who attended <n behalf i 
of Tenant? ( 




Oat (Un 
landlord. 


ta i_ Hi. 1.1* «cf al On titUlm <M ttt «MaiinH», 

Hard, and *1« *<*"« of TOtaation. 


. 1 -1.— et land with the quantitiea d eaih daa ett out ». 

Descriptioo of tte aeu^ claM . af gtan and tillage land to 

patatdy, .ooarent how inudi of each denctftiUon it oootaiued 

be «, spedM be -norked with a fetter to coneepoud 

in the holding; ea* class S mch class to be indicated on the map 

with a fetter on the map, and the boundaries Msucuuw= t 


DcKriptioa ^ l4Bd 


Am 

in Statale 


•Xtte ptf Acre 
qctpdiag 
Bnildlaf 


Total Area, 


Spedty any adi^tions tor bnUclmgs, 
and for tnovntaiii grazing, tut' 
baiy outside holding, right of 
seaweed, or any other rights or 
privileges, or for i^osmity, or 
othetwdse. 

^lediy any deductions for spedal 
outgi^gs affecting the holding 
or for inconvenience of access, 
insufficient water supply, or other 
disadvantages. 


Aannal stun which should be the Fair Eent of the Holding on the as- 


sumptiem atx>ve stated 



• The rate rr «" «>> •* «fl"»fed on the bub ol Bie Tesaat 
tbe standard an^ of the Ooaaty Cess and Poor Rate in leflwta of the Hol^ m set oot ta ^ 
mpb 3 less t9 tte of bea^ to the landlord bm the Agrknttoral Grant to ic^Mct oi w 

Rate. 


6. State the Improvenents on faobling made wholly or party 
by, or at rhe cost of, or acquired by, the I da n d tor d, 





state the hspconmatt 0* the hiddlag lude vliolls « V*>^ I9 the Xtamt at 
ethiXWt. 


Hntm ^ clutflKto 

tf c*di MKh idiprovemait 


! P ill 

! ! J| * j H 


Total dedaction for improvements, £ I 


State anjr other matters in relation to the hold- 
ing that have been taken into account in fixing 
the fair rent thereof. 

Pair Rbkt of the Holding £ 

Dated this day of 


To be signed by l^egal 
and I<ay Assistant 
Conuttissionen. 



RUSSIA. 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE NEW RUSSIAN LAND REFORMS 

[CoHiiMted) (i). 


§ 3. ReaDJTISTMEOT of NADm IIAND AS SINGLE HOLDINGS. 


Oui readers know from what we have said in the first part of th 
article, that when the land commissions began working in accordant 
with the provisions of the law mentioned in it, in Russia properly so calle 
people were almost ignorant in respect to the measures to be taken on tl 
large scale required for the scientific redistribution of the land in ring! 
separate hol ding s for each peasant family. The position was better, t 
this respect, in Poland (General Government of Warsaw) and better sti 
in the Baltic Provinces, where the peasants, for well known historical am 
ethical reasons (North German influence), already for the most part pos 
sessed holdings well rounded oft (z). 

The newly instituted land commissions then, at the beginning of tb 
reforms, found they had virgin soil to work on, but the fact that in certaii 
localities undertakings of this kind were already understood among th 
population had, undoubtedly, a certain moral importance, especially as il 
was bound to contribute to extinguish the peasants’ distrust of the innov 
ation (3) to be carried out. Otherwise, this distrust might easily have assumed 
fantastic proportions, as was the case in the Eastern Governments, when 


(1) See the first part of Uiis aitide in the BiUktm 0/ Ecmomic and Social famem, 
November, 1913. pp. iig.134. 

(2) A. A. Koefoed gives in his often quoted work (1905), auf dcmliadH- 

lande ” (Feasant Holdings on NadicI Land), two good maps showing the areas readjusted a 
Poland, in the Baltic Provinces and in Russia. 

(3) See ORDmsKy; Elat des riformes agraircs in the Sidshoi Khoxtadstvo, St. Petersburg, 
This hostile attitude towards aU that is unknown seems inborn in all peasants, as it was in fk 
natural man. It is enoi^h to remember that the best known Danish economist of the ritl 
century speaking of similar proposed land rcfonns in Denmark, wrote “ that it would be easlo 
to induce the peasants to change their religion Uian to make them adopt a new systeod 
ailtivating potatoes.” 
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the peasants believed that the surveyois and agricultural esgineeis trav- 
elling through the country were Government commissioners charged to 
take the peasants land and give it to France, as France had assisted Russia 
in the war with Japan. On the ether hand, it sufficed for two rural communes 
of a disti^ of more or less area to adopt the new reform for the interest 
of the adjacent communes to be at once awakened, and for thousands on 
thousands of applications for readjustment to flow in from the districts 
and provinces to the land commissions. 

To encourage the movement in favour of reform, the land commiss- 
ions made very adroit use, especially at first, of the intervention of the 
Peasants Land Bank, the powers of which had been increased for the pur- 
pose ; the Bank had been granted power to buy landed estates for its own 
account and sell them again to the peasants in lots. Previously, sales ot 
this kind were generally made before divirion to communities (peasants' 
associations or rural communes), which themselves undertook to divide 
the land among their members, according to the system described at 
the end of the preceding part of this article. By the new arrange- 
ment, the Bank, on the other hand, sold the land, as far as possible in 
single lots to individual peasants, whose farms gradually became models 
for their neighbo^ in tie various Governments. The advantages of the 
new system of distribution were so evident, even to the most ignorant 
peasant, that the example was soon followed and a large number of rural 
communes decided to urge the land commissions to readjust their farins 
and improve the system of farming the nadid land. 

Thus, this " propaganda in action ” of the Peasants’ Bank facilitated 
the accomplishment of their mission for the land commissions : it started 
a new current, which could not but extend by mere force of circumstances, 
and which nothing could arrest. And in fact we see that applications for 
readjustment came in the early years in greatest number pnecisdy from 
pedants in the Governments where the population had already a certain 
notion of the work to be accompUshed by the projected reform, namdy, 
the Governments of Vitebsk, Mohilev and Kovno, as well as various Go- 
pemments of Little and South West Russia, such as Volhynia, Kiev 
Voronetz and Kharkov. 

In order that the reader may have a general idea of what has been ac- 
complished up to the present, we reproduce a table showing the progress 
1 he work of readjustment earned out by the Land Commissions, from the 
rate of their institution up to 1912. 
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Tabi* IV. - Summary RasuUs of theWork of Roadjustmont in Russia. 
1907-1912. 



iUas cwoa Out | 

S<ad]tiitiiieiit Odob 

pleUd 

Ym 

Nmaber of 

Area 

ioDeciatiMS 

Mmaber of 

Am 

in DedatliKs 

CaanBUOCi 

HooieMda 

Commoocs 

Hooi^cAds 

1907 

1908 ..... 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total . . ■ 

**344 

3,266 

9 J 43 

12,188 

11,034 

Sr.oS, 

ti9,S6i 

329.39* 

4 r 9 .<m 

407.®,' 

616,330 

1,105,684 

3,004,650 

3.936,296 

3,739.965 

845 

2,573 

6,704 

9,595 

10,664 

27.449 

94.087 

274,830 

376,162 

379.766 

827,683 

863,78) 

2.567,412 

*,447,247 

3.609,746 

36.875 

i, 3 * 7 . 3 »* 

12,402,925 

30.431 

1,170,299 

« 0 , 775 , 97 i 


Thns the work completed in the comse of the first five years afie^ 
area of more than 10,750,000 dedatines, or about 12,000,000 ha., tha 
is to say an area equal to about two thirds of the total cultivated area ol 
Prussia or half that of the cultivated area Italy. 

The land commissions received in all, in the first five yrars they were 
working, 2,653,202 applications for partial or total readjustment from 
qo 6qo rural communes. Of these 1,338.682 from 20,659 commrae weir 
for the readjustment of entire communes or parts of communes 
in order to get rid of enclaves or the intermingling of peasants and otto 
proprietors’ land; 1,314.520 appUcations received from 70,031 
munes were for the rounding off of nadid ioldinngs bdongmg to mdiwdral 
In Russia the first system is habitually calW " group work « 
" collective farm readjustment ”, whilst the ronni^ off of mdividM 
peasants’ farms is termed " individual work ” or “ individual farm rem 

^ We shall now consider more closely the work done in each of thes 

two chief groups ; . • *1, 

(a) Union and division of Nadid holdings, while mamtaimngtnecoi 
lective system of farming {collective farm readjustmenl). 

This work, in the above mentioned period (1907-12), was geneiaui 
limited to getting rid of enclaves and to the subdiviaon of more or ® 
riderable communes: a portion of the land built on belonging to the 
of the original commune was alienated and groups of buildings « 
in the neighbourhood ; in this way the distance between the l^d n 
cultivation and the peasant's house was reduced and the working 0 
farm facilitated. 1 
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The {(dlowiiig table shows the increase of the area on which this work 
^ carried oat doting the five years 1905-ir. 


Table V. — Cottectiw Readjustment carried out by the Land Commissions. 


rm 

Bi ODme ci Preputtlom 

Work Conied Oat 

Approved by tbe rrannti 

Mtonber ol 


Kuabcf at 

Ana 

in 

Nttmber of 

Ant 

in 

DMMmm 

D 

Peafiaoti* 

Bouie* 

hotdfl^ 

in 

ZU.'MiMM 

D 

Peaaaflb* 

Bcnae* 

bokifl 

D 

Fcannta' 

Boon* 

boldi 

t07- ■ ■ 

349 

30.983 

343.923 

23* 

23.361 

{32,212 

•3* 

6,372 

59.892 

108. . . 

936 

34.947 

467.780 

687 

3*.i69 

289,407 

421 

20.016 

•51.9*5 

109* . ■ 

2,184 

138,696 

r.3i8.7®3 

t.773 

'34.544 

1.131,003 

1,396 

93.771 

691.304 

)I0. . . 


201,278 

1.6*1,335 

i.394 

178,779 

•.469.330 

1.734 

121.408 

912,616 

jn. , . 

2,906 

186,661 

l,443.*9l 

2,*3‘: 

176,830 

•.357,520 

2.275 

126,055 

992.87a 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

223,5'* 

1,8.^8,298 

(I) 

(I) 

(•) 

ToUl. 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

, - 

— 

- 


(}} AcBordlag to (lie mv Iav o( May egtb., t9ii> H U (or the Senate to give flnaj i^peoval; tlut U 
tf the above hmdlngi ate oot (otmd lo latec statlatlcal tables. 


The above retom shows that the work of farm readjustment of this 

t in course of execution already at the end of the sixth year affected 
),ooo hectares and the work completed 5,000,000 hectares, or 50,000 
iq. kms., that is an area equal to that farmed in the whole of Bavaria. 

I As has been said, this work was for the most part undertaken to get 
pd of enclaves or other inconveniences in the distribution of farms between 
jural communes, and it had necessarily to precede the readjustment to 
[e made within the commune (for the various peasants' hous^lds form- 
k part of it). The specification of the work as given in the following table 
lows that it was reily in this way the farm readjustment was regarded. 
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VTe see from this table that while the total work of readjustment car- 
ed out affected ^,683 households possessing 4.379474 dedatmes (48.000 
[, km.), th* division of the whole nadiel land of communes into viU^es 
[ fractions of villages (1) affected not less than 458,048 households, possess- 
ig 4,021,869 dedatines (in ronud numbers, 44,000 square km.) and the 
diet classes of work only affected 358,000 dedatines (about 4,000 sq.km.), 
jnong the latter undertakings the most important referred to the dimid- 
don of enclaves existii^ between the peasants’ nadiel holdings and the farms 
I other land holders, and the suppression of the common enjoyment of certain 
oldings by the peasants and other land holders (abrogation of rights of 
jlleetive enjoyment etc). On the other hand, the results of the work 
iduded under the 3rd. heading, New Distribution of Nadiel land with a 
iew. for example, to facilitating for the peasants the passage to the system 
f triennial rotation of crops, in practice proved unsatisfactory and the 
•ork was stopped by the new law of May 29th., 1911. 

The work of collective land organization may be’ considered as read- 
jstment outside of the nadiel, as the respective farms of the peasants 
lUst, almost without exception, undergo a new inside readjustment to 
et rid of the intermingling of the lots of the various individual propri- 
tors (2). 

It dso appears from the above that in view of the extremdy large area 
f Russian land under consideration, about 1,000,000 sq. kms., a really 
todigious amount of power, rapidity and thrift will be necessary for the 
olution of the various problems under consideration in the course of this 
entury. K. A. Wieth Knudsen, therefore, in no way exaggerated in saying 
1 1907, in his study of the Increase of Population and Progress, that the 
Russian reforms in relation to the peasants will require at least a century 
ar their completion. " 

(b) Readjustment and division of nadiel holdings among the various 
ndividual members of the rural commune (individual farm readjustment). 

This class of work of farm readjustment, of which we have already shown 
Be of the general characteristics, in its turn, falls into three groups. The 
iist includes the readjustment of all the nadiel land forming the common 
iroperty of a village {mir), at the same time providing for the new lots 
0 become the individual property of the various peasants. 

' The second group, affects those rural communes, the land of which is 
heady possessed individually, but too much sjdit up, for the excessive sub- 
jivision of land into scattered lots already spoken of in § 3 was met with in 

E nununes in which the land was divided among individual proprietors 
well as in communes in which collective farming was maintained. 


W This spedanjr ccncenu the very uumetons rural communes, which, at the date of the 
^itioa of serfdom, in 1861, received as a sin^ undivided holding all the land belonglttg 
htlie villages of wldch they were composed. (They were called ** single plot villages *’}■ 

(s) These terms correspond with those adopted in the official German translatiou of the 
W of MM. Stdyiane and Krivosdieine, “ I,a Colonisation de la SibCrie ”, pp. 75 and 77. 
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Finally in the last group, is included readjustment of nadiel holdinjj 
to be carried out in favour of the peasants of this or that r^ comm^i, 
As the figures in the following table show, in 1907-08, all these group, 
assumed a greater importance than could have been fMCS^, wta th, 
tenacious vitality of the mir and the conservative spirit of tte Russu, 
peasant are considered. 

Tabi£ VII. — Individual Farm ReadjusmerU carried 
out hy the Land Commissions. 


1^7 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 
X911 
1912 


In CoutM of Prcpaiation 


895 

2.330 

6,959 

8,932 

8.T2ii 


Boose' 

boldt 


Area 

In 

Dedatlnes 


AppEoved tiy the Peattats 


20,99‘1 

64,91^^ 

170,646 

217,766 

220,38c 


272,707 

637.904 

1,685,887 

2,254,761 

2,296,0731 


657 

1,8861 

4.93> 

7.*96| 

7.834! 


Houae' 

holds 


I4,o88| 

55,918; 

140,286] 

197,383 

220,936] 

234.816 


Niunber of 


Area 

in 

Dedatinea 


155.471 

574,380 

1,436.407 

1,977,967 

2,152,276 

2.340..44 


562 

1,528 

4.150 

5.819 

7,106 

(1) 


House- 

holds 


8,241' 

42.110 

1x^29 

150,268 

204,260 

(X) 


Alta 

la 

Deciatiab 


436.52 

1 ,222,^ 

*.450 

2,050,8] 

( 1 ) 


(i) Stc note on page 135. 


As appears from this table, the work of individual farm readjustnieii 
carried out in the last six years afiected 7,000 000 deciatines, or moretha) 
70,000 sq. kms., an area three times that of all the cultivated land 0 
Denmark, where f^itnilar work required a whole generation for its completioo 

But to appreciate at its just value this powerful movement of ^ 
cultural reform as well as its consequences, we must consider more nearlj 
the methods of procedure adopted by the land commissions in their wod 
of readjustment and allotment. 

The applications of the peasants for the execution of the work most 
be addressed to the local commission of the district. In the course of^ 
period under consideration (1907-12), applications of the kind were receivd 
from 100,000 rural communes, including 1,500,000 peasants' housetop 
(representing an agricultural population of about 8,000,000 souls). 

The local commission entrusts the matter to one of its members 
or to a surveyor who goes to the village to study the situation in all 
features on the spot. This confidential agent of the commission 
especially study the most scientific method of farm readjustment 
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lie point of view of agricultural technique and of the requirements of 
lie particulaifann. The application is then referred to the local commission 
ogether with the report of the surveyor. The local commission decides 
(hether the business shall be proceeded with or refuses the application 
[ it is not in conformi^ with the law or if there is not sufficient justific- 
tion for it; the commission may also order a supplementary enquiry ; or, 
jially, when every thing has been decided, it may forward all the papers to 
he provincial commission for its approval. This commission gives order 
a the second instance, and returns the papers approved to the local com- 
lission, unless there are technical or legal objections. It is only then that 
he readjustment applied for may be entered in the list of the works to be 
arried out. The members of the local commissions amongst whom the 
(ork is divided are assisted by a large technical staff of surveyors, scientific 
griculturists, and hydraulic engineers. The peasants them^ves are ob- 
ged by the law to assist the technical agents of the land commissions in their 
orvey work etc. 

These surveys and the readjustment are carried out as follows : first 
f all, the limits of the area of the farms to be readjusted are 
dned as well as the area of the lots each of the members of the rural 
ommune shall receive. The area to be allotted to each family of peasants 
i calculated in accordance with the general principles already set forth 
generally according to the number of working men), without it being necess- 
ryto proceed to the surveying of thousands and thousands of parcels in 
ider to establish an effective redistribution of the laud. This summary pro- 
edure being in accordance with the customs of the Russian peasants and the 
Woric development of the distribution of peasants’ lands in Russia aadcon- 
idered by the peasants as the most equitable, naturally simplifies much 
f the work of the land commissions. It is well in this connection and for 
special purpose, to observe the comparative ease with which compens- 
tion is given in the division of holdings for the difference in guaUty of the 
oH, to which may be attributed the surprising rapidity with which the 
ork of readjustment has been carried out in Russia. The valuation of 
he land and the compensation to be given for differences of quality not- 
riously constitute the chief difficulties in all such undertakings; in Western 
'Urope the work has often failed altogether or in part, owing to such causes. 

The valuation of the land in Russia is habitually made by a deput- 
hon of peasants from the commune concerned, under the supervision of a 
Eyeyor. The value of the soil is not generally established in money; the land 
’ ^ply subdivided into various classes and the calculation is made on the 
uaciple that a definite area of such or such a class is equivalent to a drfln- 
y area of another class. Sometimes recourse is had to the sale by auc- 
lon of such or such a lot among members of the rural commune, but that 
®ty often excites discontent and protests ; it generally happens that the 
*^nts do not get their land valued, as they say that the value of the 
less the same for the whole area belon^g to the vUIe^. 
ished ™ holdings assigned to each family of peasants being estab- 

_ and account also taken of the better or worse qualities of the soil. 




the roads are marked out and the boundaries fixed on the spot ; afto whic] 
the agent entrusted with the direction of the work of land readjustmej 
sununons those concerned to a general meeting. He submits the piano 
the new readjustment to the peasants and takes note of any objections tha 
may be made. If he considers them reasonable, he arranges for the rehand 
Ih^ of the plan. If there are no further objection, or if those made at 
considered unreasonable by the agent, a report is prepare : a tenno 
a month is allowed for those concerned to make furtoer obje^ons ; thes 
must be addressed to the land commission of the district, to which the pape 
(documents and reports) relating to the readjustinent are forwarded. Th 
Commission approves the draft plan and those interested have vto rigli 
to forward any objections they may have, to the provincial agricultwa 
coimnission. Notwithstanding the minute details of this procedure, m 
at all bureaucratic however, since it Ipaves the local agricultural popda 
tion considerable influence both in the practical execution of the work ani 
the solution of legal problems (half the members of the land commissici 
are peasants), the whole work of land readjustment has made, ^wehav 
said, extraordinary progress, and this is true espe^y of individual fan 
readjustment, which present^ complicated difficulties and required consid 
erabletime. To complete the figures given already we reproduce intb 
following table a specification of the work of readjustment in conformit 
with wlmt has been above stated. 


Tabi,e vni. — Specific Report of the Work 
of Individital Farm Readjustment Carried out in the Years 1907-11. 


Kind of Work 
of X«and Readjuatmeat 
Canled oat 


(x) Oomplete Readjaatmait 
of Bntlic VUIagca wttk Col- 
lective Property, Read)uat- 
ttent of the Lota of oU the 
Uembeia of the Commune . 


ofwtire Vl^es with In- 
dbidoal Proper t y, and Read- 
jaatment of the Lota of aU the 
Uemben of the Coataoae. . 

(S) Sea^iatniefit of VIU- 
eiea, irith Scadjaatment of 
the Lota of Peasanta deair- 
hqi th^ Land to be Coo- 
verted into lodividoal Pro- 
perty 


'Mil Work Done . . . 


la Piepatatl<m 


Number of 



Carried oot 


Nomber of 


Approved 
by the Peaaaab 


339.885 

3,783,787 

i 6 r ,475 


187,(93 

>* 33 . 6 «> 

« 94 ^« 

7 ,i 4 ? 3 « 































Plan of the Village of Bubnowka 

in the Government oj Minsk after Survey and Restriping. 

Of the 34 faroiUcs (See the Plan in BuUetin for November, page 128), 22 have reco 
holdings of aa area of 30 ha. (27 dedatincs) on which they have built their houses, ti^ 
maining 12 stin live in the Villages, but have also received holdings of an area of 25 hj. 
ciatines), for the most part consisting of three portions (arable land, forest and meacowj 
At the request of the peasants, the land marked No. 35 was left undivided and ■ 
tures and forests have also been kept for collective use. 
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These figures show that a general readjustment of the land of entire 
^ages has been carried out in the course of the above five years over an 
^rea of 4,608,883 deciatines, or 50,000 square kms.; to this must be added 
jK partial readjustment of other villages, by the rounding off of indi- 
fidoal peasants’ farms over an area of 1,787, 618 deciatines or 20,000 square 
jjns As all this work has necessarily to be preceded by the " inside 
laivey of the nadiel " (the most complicated form of survey), this is really a 
•ecoid case of surveying and readjusting. In fact, the hipest figures yet 
mown (Sweden 1851-1860 : 36,046 households possessing 33,220 sq. kms. 
jf land) would correspond, in a period of five years, to 18,000 houkholds 
pd 16,600 sq. kms. ; and yet these Swedish figures, when compared with 
those for Denmark (about 30,000 sq. kms. in the course of at least one gener- 
.tiott) and Germany (seven provinces of Old Prussia in 1821-1870, 162,240 
,q. kms. for farm readjustment of every kind, or, in proportion, ib,ooo sq. 
ms. in the course of five years) must in their turn be considered as evidence 
if a very considerable work. 

The success of the Russian land reform, judging by its external 
spect, is in fact surprising, so that if we had not more accurate knowledge 
{ the local conditions we have described, which have largely contributed to 
implify the whole process, we might doubt whether it had been scientifically 
onducted. In order to enable the reader to appreciate still better this 
!ork in its concrete results, we shall devote the whole of the next section to 
study of the practical success obtained and of what the peasants them- 
dves think of it. 

In order clearly to show the kmd of surveys, valuations, readjustments 
nd divisions effected, as well as the changes made in the situation of the 
welling houses, we shall give the plan of a village after readjustment, from 
.ussian official sources. As this is a plan of the same village of which the 
iginal plan, that is to say, before readjustment, was reproduced in the 
umber of this Bulletin for November, 1913, a comparison of the 
ro will give an exact idea of the usefulness of this farm readjustment, the 
fficulties that had to be overcome in carrying it out and the results 
darned, better than any verbal description could. 

In order to ensure the execution of all this work of farm readjustment 
hich, since the ehd of the first three years, has been carried out over an 
ea of 4,851 ,259 deciatines (50 ,000 sq.kms.) which, according to the estimate, 
quired more than 200.000 days for their surveying, the local 
nd commissions employed from the beginning of 1909 a staff of 1,911 pro- 
ssioual surveyors and 1,360 assistant surveyors. In addition, the com- 
issions had altogether 395 business managers, and 411 other members 
io assisted in the practical work, without counting 122 special officers 
the General Management of Agriculture at St. Petersburg and 178 other 
isons (Crown hands officers and soldiers); thus in 1909 there were 4,584 
iscdlaneous employees directly assisting in the work of this most extens- 
E land readjustment the world has seen, and in 1910 the number had 

creased to 5,120, 
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The hugest number of surveyors in the first years worked in the fol. 
lowing five provinces (Governments) : 


Samara . . 
Vitebsk . . 
Saratof . . 
Kherson . . 
Mohilev . . 


Tabus IX. 

WoA ol BMrilwtlMat Calriri nnt 


iBawdual ColteUve toSiuilmaL 


Stsveyon. 

1909*10 

p^tlnea 

1910 * 9 ** 

XMdatliies 

1910 1911 

192 

684,759 

945.205 

56,853 

56,853 

184 

307,657 

253,170 

19.838 

25,383 

158 

* 49.447 

339.477 

20,991 

38,840 

127 

226,249 

280,404 

29,815 

46,815 

116 

188,204 

189.538 

38,320 

40,505 


As we see, about a third (1,500,000 deciatines) of ^ work of a 
side farm readjustment and more than one aghteenth of ^ the outsi 4 
of the nadiel was done in these five provmces, foi^ a ver 
Stable proportion of the whole work done ; for it is wdl to observ 
tCthe inside s^eying (that is within the himte of the naid) is mud 
more compUcated and takes much more time than the other, 

Althwgh considerable, the number of officers is yet msuffiaent t 
meet the continually increasing applications of the peasants for an 
readiustment The numerical insuffiaeiicy of the employees and tha 
want of experience are among the prindpal difficulties m the way of fan 
readjustment. It seems that these difficulUes in c^am ^ kv 
their influence on the carrying out of the work (l) : on the ote hand, 
appears from official reports that the General Management of Agnculto 
by tte institution of special mnter courses during the inevitable suspensionc 
the survey work, is endeavouring to increase the proportion of surveyoi 
well trained for their business, as before the begi^g of the farm « 

iustmentwork, there washardlyanyknowledgeofitmKussia, 
have been fully successful and the result has been that smce 1911 the numh 
of professional surveyors attached to the land comml^on has mcrea^ 
2 730 and that of the assistant surveyors to 2,722. If to these we addt 
members of the 47 provincial commissions and the 471 1^ commissions a 
direcUy part, to the number of 6,000 m the work of farm readji® 

ment, we obtain a total of 11,000 persons assisting as functionanes 
the ^eat work of farm readjustment in Russia (2). 


(i) See V, E. OKDlNSia : *' The Present Sitnation of the Land Reform ", May- June Kuu 
of KhotMslvo i Liessovodsvo (BuUetiir of the General Management of Agriculture). 

(2} Zemleoustrcistw, 1912, p- 21. 
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§ 4. Kkforms wna the object of increasing the area 

OF lAND HELD BY PEASANTS. 


In the preceding sections we have dealt exclusively with the work in 
fonnection with the readjustment of farms and the redistribution of those 
teld by the peasants ; we shall now deal with the provisions relating to 
[he third great problem of agricultural ptditics, that is to say : the increase of 
[he area of land held by the peasants who, in general, are insufficiently suo- 
blied with land. 

It is partly to the Peasants'Land Bank and partlyto the land commiss- 
ons that the solution of the problem has been entrusted in a series of 
iiomulgated in 1906, with which we shaU deal hereafter. Although owing 
0 the very nature of the work of farm readjustment, there has been a contin- 
al and close collaboration of the Peasants’ Land Bank with the land com- 
nissions, we shall here, in order to emphasize them more, show separately 
he various measures taken for the purpose and their efiects beginning 
dth the work of the Peasants' Bank, as this Bank has played the princip^ 
|art in relation to the increase of the peasants’ land. 

(a) Operations of the Peasants’ Bank. 


The Peasants’ Land Bank, founded in 1882, had at the start the sole 
ty of advancing money to peasants for the purchase of farms These 
ffls were granted for long terms (24 % - 3 4% years) up to the amount 
60 % (m some cases even go %)ofthe estimated value of the land bought, 
le maximum loan obtainable, however, was 500 roubles per household 
125 roubles per individual (adult male). The loans were repaid in very 
rge annual mstalments ; 8 % % (interest and sinking fund) on loans for 
72 years, 7 % % on those for 34 ^ years ; in November, 1804 these 
tes were reduced to 7 and 6 % % respectively. By an Order of Decem- 
T 6th./igth., 1898, five periods for extinction were fixed (13, 18, 28, 41 
d 55 Vz years) with annual instalments of 10 8 6 =/,, 5 */ and 3 V V 

ipectivdy. By this change, the rates were virtually ^ain reduced on an 
erage by % %. 

We have not here to study these operations from the financial point 
view. That important part of the work of the Peasants’ Land Bank was 
ut with in our article on Russian Agricultural Credit, whilst here we have 
lytoconsite the work of the Bank in regard especially to farm read- 
«nent and above all the service rendered by the Peasants’ Bank for the 
rawagement of home colonisation. The Bank, since the publication, 

idpfl * * authorized to purchase 

esmtes for its own account, in order to subdivide them and sell them 

Pferrrf were 

3rd D indefinitely extended 
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In ancoidance with these provisions, the Bank had dis{iayed a cert- 
ain activity, in the period 18^1905, in tile field of home colonisation, 
having sold directly to peasants 700,000 dedatines of land for a totni 
value of 52,000,000 roubles. 

In order further to encourage the work of the Bank in this field, the 
following measures were adopted in 1906 : 

1. By Imperial Ukase of Kovember 5th./l8th., 1906 the Bank was 
authorized to grant loans on nadiel land, wbkdi up to then could not be 
mortgaged, as it was already heavily burdened with mortgages to the 
State as security for purchase price. 

The balance of the mortgage debt to the State having been extiti- 
guished (by Manifesto of November 3rd./i6th., 1905 see §l . at the end), this 
impediment was removed, and when the peasants needed money, not 
alone for the purchase of new land, but for the realisation of the new 
land reforms, they were in a position to contract loans with the Bank 
on mortgage of the nadiel land which formed their chief assets. Thar 
loans, however, could only be contracted for agricultural improvements 
or for the extension of the area of peasants’ farms ; in the case of land pm 
chase, the amount advanced by the Bank is paid by it directly to the 
(in no case to the peasant purchaser) ; in the case of farm improvements, 
the Bank itself supervises the employment of the loan ; in this way the dan 
ger has more or less been eliminated of the peasants running too deeplj 
into debt throi^h the loans they are allowed to contract on the security 
of nadiel land. 

2. By virtue of an amendment of the rules of the Bank {§54), in tk 
year 1895, the maximum loan, instead of being fixed absolutely was fired 
at a certain proportion (60-90 %, in certain cases up to 100 %) of the estine 
ated value of the land the adult males of the family were capable of cul- 
tivating themselves. This was really raising the maximum of the loan, 
the more so as regulations of December 3rd./i6th., 1900, stipulated that 
the lots of land the peasants could buy through the medium of the Bail 
must be at least 10 dedatines in area and at most 21 dedatins 
per household. 

In the new conditions these provisions were out of place ; from the begin- 
ning of 1912, the area of the ordinary holding the Peasants’ Bank had# 
supply for each household was calculated in proportion to three times tt' 
maximum established for the adult males (see section 2) : the areas ( 
the new lots consequently vary from Sy^to 21 dedatines, according t 
local conditions. 

3. After a temporary increase in the rate of interest (July I4th./27tli 
1905), the amounts of the instalments to be psud by the peasants on Ion 
from the Bank were c^ain reduced, by a ukase of October I4tb./27th.,i9ii 

9 %. 7 5 ‘/s. 4 ’ho aud 4 % % respectively, according to thevarioi 

dates of maturity. This conaderable decrease in the instalments of (ft* 

’/ 4 to 1 %) re^y means a reduction of the rate of interest to 4 % ? 

arm., so that the loans on land made by the Peasants’ Bank are now d 
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most as little of a burden as elsewhere, in countries with an advanced or- 
ganization of agricultural credit. 

At the same time, other provisions regarding the conditionsof the loans 
have encouraged and provided fnnds for the carrying out of other agri- 
cultural reforms. Thus, the maiimum loan on lots divided into small 
parcels has been fixed at 50 % of the estimated value, while in the case 
of undivided holdings it has been fixed at 90 %. It was further stipulated 
that for the purchase of land intended for individual farms, the purchaser 
would only have to pay 10 % of the purchase price in cash ; in some cases 
lie is exempted from any cash payment. On the other hand, the Bank 
requires from other purchasers (rural and peasants' associations) a cash 
tiayment of from 15 to 20 % at date of purchase. 

4. By of August 12th., 1906, a comparatively large area (about 
000,000 d^atines) of Crown I,and (of the appanage administration, not 
I be confounded with the domains) (i) was placed at the disposal of the 
ank for sale to the peasants. 

To accomplish all its new duties, the Bank had quickly to realise 
msiderable amounts and as the Russian finances at this period, that of 
le Russo-Japanese war and internal troubles, were not in a very 
jurishing condition, so that any financial assistance on the part of the 
tate seemed impossible, the Minister of Finance, M. Witte (2), devised the 
lUowing wise solution: by Imperial Ukase of March 21st., /April 3rd,, 1906, 
le Bank was relieved from the necessity of making payments in cash; 
could, on tte other hand, purchase landed estates by means of the issue 
5 % certificates (bonds) ; these could ^ain be exchanged by the 
riders for personal books. These books, yielding 6 % per ann. are 
deemable in ten years from the 6th. year of issue. It is virtually a 
•an at comparatively high interest the Bank has contracted with the sell- 
:s of landed property. 

In this way, the Bank bought in the course of five years a considerable 
rea of land, as appears from the following table ; 


(ijUtosc oi August j7Ui., 1906, the ptovisious of which regulate the action of Ule 
Id couuuissious. See below. 

(2) Those who are acquainted with the agricultural history of the North wiU findaresem. 
betweeu the personality of M. Witte and that of Schimmelmann, who was Minister of 
cance in Deumart a century and a half ago, as there are also resemblances between Stolypinc 
®®nister Bemstoft, on the one hand, Erivoscheine and RevenUow on the other. The 
^ofthe German SUnisters, Stein and Hardenberg.wiU suggest themselves to everybody’s 
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Table X Landed Estates Bought by the Peasants Bank to Sell again. 

(Dedatines). 


(^o«n Uutds R enai iitTi g irith 



Bought 
in the Tcer 

Transtened 
to the Bant. 

(he Bani^ oiHng 
to soB-fnlfiiBunt 
of Contract 

Total 

Balance on J anuary 1 st. 
1906 

1906 

1907 

igo8 

1909 

1910 

263,272 

1,144,461 

1,519,848 

572,082 

172,855 

48,444 

353,713 

784,122 

57.627 

570 

51,514 

51,551 

158,946 

140,829 

53,069 

11,472 

314.786 

1.196,01a 

2,032,50? 

1,497.033 

283,551 

60,486 

Total . . . 

3,720,962 

1,196.032 

467,381 

5.384.375 


This table shows that the Peasants’ Bank has remved a considerable 
area of Crown Land (1,196,032 dKiatines) ; unhappily the area of land 
acquired and remaining with the Bank owing to non - fulfilment of contrart 
onthepart ofpurchasers is also considerable : 467,831 deciatines, or more 

than 8 % of the entire area the Bank had at its disposal. 

But it is above all the enonnous number of private farms sola to the 
Bank which deserves to be considered. In the course of the year 190; 
alone, the year Mowing the ^arian disturbances, the Bank bought 
1 510,848 deciatines of such land. lu order to show more clearly 
the hastiness of the sale of these large landed estates, we reproduce below 
a few pass^es from the preface of the Report of the Peasants Bank, which 
is an excellent commentary upon the %ures reproduced above : 

“ The latent agitation among the peasants which, in the course ol 
the last six months of 1905, degenerated into acts of violence, caused 1 
panic among the landed proprietors. Agitators instigated the populaUoii 
to aggression; the landowners were to be driven from their estates m oida 
that the peasants might proceed to the occupation of their farms. Plunder, 
destruction of five and dead stock, incendiarism, the devastation of forests 
to which the peasants openly abandoned themselves, suspension of labour 
and other similar acts, all rendered the management of landed property | 
impossible. The losses sufiered and the want of security for the futiiiej 
obliged many landed proprietors at once to sell their estate. The supp? 
was excessive, the number of buyers comparatively insignificant ; tie 
peasants were waiting for the division of the land (tcherny perHi^ ^ 
nounced by the revolutionaries ; private persons did not dae to invs 
their capiti in land. It was to be feared that the large quantity availab! 
would fall into the hands of speculators who, when order was once re 
established, would, as usual, abuse their, position and take advant^e 
the people when reselling the land they had themselves bought at lo 
prices." 
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In these last lines the Report of the Peasants' Bank touches what 
as been a weak point in the organization of the sale of land to peasants 
p to the present : the deplorable part |dayed by intermediaries, generally 
ews, who have monopolised this kind of trade to the detriment of the 
indowners and peasants, while the Bank itsdf has not always been able 
) dispense with the services of these middlemen and speculators. 

To prevent tiiese abuses, advantage was taken of the work of the land 
)nmiissions, to which was entrusted the special duty of advising in regard to 
rices and the value the land offered for sale to the Peasants’ Bank might 
jve for colonisaticm and of playing the part of impartial intermediaries 
;tween the landown«s sdling and the Bank on the one hand, and the Bank 
id the peasa^ buying on the other, so as to more and more prevent the 
sastrous artion of the professional speculators in land. The following 
^res relating to the services rendered by the land commissions as inter- 
ediaries show that they have not been slow in attaining this high object. 

Table XI. — Intermediary Service oj the Land Commissions 
in the Purchase of Land by the Peasants’ Bank. 


Year 

Panu offered 
to tbe 

Peattofe' Bank 

Ifeconiinefided 
for Purdbase 

Proposed 

Purchase 

Refesed 

PtopopJs 
as to which 
no Dedslos 
bat yet been 
Taken 

1907. . 

1908. . 

1909. . 

1910. . 

1911 . . 

. 4,684,005 

■ 1.590.275 

416,281 

361,012 

209,635 

3,440,618 

1,105,996 

330.313 

160,428 

93,691 

923,601 

546,691 

165,137 

226,675 

95.238 

319.786 

207.374 

128,205 

102,104 

122,870 


7,261,198 

5,131,046 

2,007,342 

880,339 


Almost all offers of land for sale made to the Peasants’ Bank are now 
;amined by the land commissions and this is often the case with the 
ices asked by the landowners. In the course of the last five years, the 
mmissions have considered the value of 2,449 holdings of an area of 
514.380 dedatines. This has led to the reduction of the price asked by 
e sellers from 145 to in roubles per deciatine, or almost 25 %. These 
[ures show the necessity and success of this intervention of the land com- 
issions m the business of the purchase of land. The land commissions 
so intervene in business conducted directly between peasants and 
Morraers (without the mediation of the Peasants' Bank). In this 
JMess directly conducted, the commissions have had to give their 
'loion, in 16,035 cases relating to farms of a total area of 1,961,581 
mtmes. ' 

We shall now see how the Peasants’ Bank proceeded in disposing 
Ms enormous quantity of land, for of course it was not provided 
e necessary organization for so large a scheme of home colonisation. 
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First of all. spedal provincial sections of the bowd of ^ wat 

founded, by decisionstaken on July 20 th., Ai^ust4tb, and Novm^ 6tt| 

TAtti T006 bv the Council of Ministers. Deflates of this of tl» 

B^’were to supervise, in concert with the mem^ of the Cenh^ 

of Land Organization at Saint Petersburg, to sales of landed 
property made to the Bank through the medium^ of these provinaij 
^Sof toboard. The latter.in their turn put “‘relat.o, 

with to ptovindal land commissions, mcreased the st^ of to 
£.Lof the Peasants' Bank and perfected the te^mcal servi^ b^h k, 
SS surveyors and agricultural engineers and temporarily utihsuj 
&es of the- staff of to local oimmissions for f^ readjustment, 
managers with 291 trained surveyors and X05 hydiauk 
ISgL^'s for tolkingof artesian wells to provide water ^ ““imdiri 
fa^ (khouior) were attached to to provmaal bran^es of to Banl 
T^land trnmissions also suppUed to Pea^ts’ B^ m to saw 
year with 771 surveyors, but to number is still msuffiaent. 

The JL of the sales of land made by the Bank, m the course of th 
last five years through to medium of its branchy, witnesses to the succes 
of the wmk, really extraordinary both as regards area and thoroughn® 


Tabi^ XII — Fluctuations in the Amount of the Land Reserved 
by the Peasants’ Bank (Deciatines). 


Years 

&taaUoB 

00 Janoary ist 

Mew FutcbaKS 

Hade in Uu 

Year 

Land Sold 

Inaeasef+laid 
•Decrease H 
in tbe Anwint 
of Land Resend 



1907 - • 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total . . . 

31*786 

1,471.164 

3 . 3 i *.*72 

4,478,148 

4.198,716 

1,196,012 

2,032.507 

1.497.033 

283,551 

60,486 

39.634 

190,799 

331.757 

362,983 

371.786 

-t- i.isM 
1,841,7'* 
-f- 1,165,11* 

— 279,4? 

— SU'J* 

— 

5.069,589 

1,496,959 

===* 


Thus, in to course of the last five years, to B^ h^ sold land J 
an area of more than twice the total of that sold to the pe 

the two precedii^ periods of five years (1896-1905). . 

mL we dealt (in the previous, section) with 
commissions in connection with land readjustment we showed toat tne ^ 
ants’ Bank also participated in the other land reforms (rf “justing 
peasants' farms) precisely in virtue of the sales of land 1 con 






whereas by an tAase of November 3rd./i6th., 1905, the land sold to the 
peasants must be divided as far as possible in lots of a su^le piece of 
suitable size, so that the Bank of necessity contributes by these sales 
to the formation of small farms of a single piece. In order to show this 
more dearly we reproduce the following table. 


TABI.E XIII. — Return of Sales of Land by the 
Peasants’ Bank (Dhiatines). 


Yc&r 

Und Sold with Right (i) 
to Mortgage 

lAnd sold for CUh 
or Restmdto 
the Original 
Ownen, ori^ven 
iaRzdiangeor 
Pieely 

Total 

To ZadlTldtial 

Peaionts 

To Commtmes 
aod Asoodatiocs of 
Peasants 

Total 

B 

Total 

B 

Total 

B 

Total 

% 

1906 .... 

1,241 

31 

38,003 

95-9 

390 

I.o 

30,634 

100.0 

■907 

4.559 

2-4 

175,589 

92.0 

10,651 

5.6 

190,299 

100.0 

190S 

ij 6,043 

38.0 

198,913 

60.0 

6,801 

2.0 

331.757 

100.0 

IW 

43^,487 

76.8 

118,826 

21.1 

11,676 

2.1 

562,983 

200.0 

1910 

332.036 

89.3 

31,142 

8.4 

8,638 

2.3 

371.786 

100.0 

Total. . . 

896,366 

59-9 

562,437 

37-6 

38,156 

2.5 

1,496,959 

100.0 


(i) As g&Braotce o( Uk baUncc of purchase price still dtie. 


Not less than 896,000 dedatines (1.000,000 ha.) or of the total 
and sold, was divid^ into well rounded off lots {otrouba and khoutor ) ; 
[he figures in the table show that the sales to individual peasants are in- 
^easing more and more in importance in comparison with those made to 
[ollective bodies (rural conununes and peasants' assodations). Certainly, 
pany difficulties had to be overcome, disagreements between members 
bd with outsiders to be got rid of, before the work of the Bank could be 
iven this new direction. For a proper sj^stem of surveying and the sub- 
ivision and sale of land to peasants in lots of a single piece auswerii^ to 
lie technical requirements of agriculture, a work of many years was 
eeessary, that is a work incomparably more considerable than the summary 
lode of alienation previously in use and it is very easy to understand that 
large number of members of the board of the Bank at first were hostile 
1 this new undertaking. The selling price of all the land amounted to 
lo, 000,000 roubles, so that the avers^e price per deciatine, which 1^ 
' the year 1905 had never been 100 roubles, now almost always exceeds 
lat sum. 
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Figures recently published show that the success of these sales of land 
is now assured and has surpassed all anticipation : the sales definitely con- 
cluded corresponded on January ist., rgia with a total area of 2.647,46? 
dedatines as compared with 1,496,956 deciatines in July, 1910. No detailed 
return of the subdivision of these farms, the total area of which far exceeds 
that of the cultivated area of Denmark or Holland, has yet been published, 
We have, however, drawn up the following table, from official sources, 
showing the amount of land sold, and of that not sold or not saleable, in- 
cluded in the reserve land belonging to the Peasants’ Bank. 


Tabir XIV. — Sales of Land by the Peasants' Bank since 
January 1st., 1906. 

SltuaUoa 



July 1st., 1910 

Juiaaiy ist,, 1912 

(1) Sales Definitely Concluded 

1.496.959 

2.674,487 

(2) Sales not Fitally Concluded 

953.582 

88,307 

(3) Sales Prepared by Condu- 

sion of Contracts . . . 


683,342 

(4) Sales Arranged on Payment 

of Advances 

309.746 

306,881 

1-4 

2,760,787 3.753,017 

(5) Land Surveyed and Ready 

for Sale 

694.174 

280,749 

(6) Land Surveyed, but not 

yet Divided in Lots . . 

209,511 

220,353 

(7) Land Suitable for Sale, but 

not yet Surveyed . . . 

766,835 

603,554 

5-7 

1,760,420 1,104,65s 

(8) Crown Land Let for Long 

Terms and Consequently 

not Divisible in Lots . 

633.668 

415.730 

(9) Other Unsaleable Land . 

320,000 

478,518 

(1-9) Total 

5.384,375 

953,668 894,241 

5,757,821 


The importance of these figures is evident in itself, from the fact tW 
the area of the land for sale (2,300,000 deciatines in round numbffil 
added to that of the land definitdy sdd since 1906 by the Peasants’ Bank 
(2,674,487 deciatines) gives a total of nearly 5,000,000 deciatines, elsxd 
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qual to that which would have had to be sold in 1905, in order that all 
lie nadiel lots of less than 5 deciatines each might be increased to the area 
f 5 deciatines. 

A large part of the reserve land of the Bank is, however, situated 
a regions in which the peasants least require land; it is verydiffic- 
to form a considerable reserve in regions where the need of increas- 
ag the lots is greatest. Thus, of the 5,000,000 available deciatines, 
Lot less 1,500,000 were situated in the Governments of Saratov and 
lamara, where the average area of the nadiel is between 10.4 and 21.6 
ledatines, whilst there is scarcely any land available in the Governments 
it Tittle Russia and of the South West, as large estates in those regions 
ire comparatively few. 

The only means of meetir^ the difficulty here is for a part of the peas- 
ints insufficiently supplied with land in the Governments of the South West 
ind Centre of Russia to sell their nadiel lots to their commune and use the 
produce of the sale and the credit granted to them by the Peasants’ Bank 
L establishing themselves in the Eastern Provinces. This Eastward 
Movement has indeed long commenced and in its general features is entirely 
Mar to the emigration to Siberia, for the same reasons, of entire Russian 
[fflages. 

There are also two other difficulties impeding this gigantic undertaking 
r the sale of land, namely the impossibility of rendering all the land 
lught utilisable for the peasants and the difficult of keeping aU under 
iltivation up to the moment when it may be profitably sold again to 
le peasants. With regard to the first of these difficulties, our last table 
rovides the followii^ figures; 320,000 deciatines (not utilisable by peas- 
ats) on July 1st., 1910, and 478,518 deciatines on January ist., 1912. 
Tactically, the area of this land increases with the purchases, since on 
toy of the landed estates, there are portions (forests, parks, brickfields etc.) 
)t utilisable for home colonisation. 

In virtue of instructions receivedinFebruary, 1908, the Bank isprovid- 
g for the reduction of losses in yield and in capital (value of the land) through 
le difficulty of keeping the farms bought for sale to the peasants under 
dtivat'on. The provincial sections of the board of the Bank have been 
dered first of all to lease the land for short terms and keep the buildings 
repair. 

In spite of inevitable defects and errors in the work of colonisation on 
ich a scale, the principal part of the land reserve of the Bank has already 
issed into the hands of the peasants, especially of the small farmers most 
need of it. This is seen in the statistics collected by the Peasants’ Bank 
r the years 1908-09, classifying the purchases according to the area of 
dr holdings (i). 


(U Report of the Peasants' Bank for the period 1906-10, p. 35. 
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Table XV. — Classificaium of Purchasers from the PeasaiUs' Bank, 
according to the Area of their Holdings. 


Atm of 

Total Plson* 

Peicntag 

InAvidoft] 

PeMAUtl 

Xtnial 

CODUDtUMS 

ft manta* 
Aaaodatioaa 

Total 

^nrebaaen 

0 DcfiAtines 

14,565 

7.693 

1. 194 

Ml 

22.1 

0-1 Vt * 

11,230 

4.833 

1,664 


it.j 



10,048 

6,012 

4,070 


184 

3-5 > . • . 

9,018 

8,94* 

5.811 


224 

6-9 « 


4,921 

*,465 

10,707 

10,1 

9-15 » 

2,052 

3 . 45 * 

2,246 

7.750 

u 

Above 15 0 

734 

1,270 

756 

*.760 


Total . . . 

50,968 

37 ,I «3 

t8.Jo6 

106,302 

100,0 


Thus four fifths of the Banks’ customers are peasants possessing les 
than 6 deciatines of land, that is to say just those who, as we have showi, 
have most need to be provided with land. 

(b) Work of the Land Commissions. 

In the previous sections we have reviewed the work of the land com- 
missions, partly in respect to farm readjustment properly so caBed, and 
partly in respect to their co-operation in the sale of the land reserve of th 
Feasants' Bank. We shall here touch on another duty with which they ait 
entrusted, namely : the sale to the peasants of a portion of the Crown LajJ) 
(Domains), placed at their disposal by ukase dated August 27th./,Septeii. 
her gth., 1906. 

The commissions have themselves to settle in all their details the conit 
tions for the sale of these Crown Lands ; 95 % of the price of sale is to bi 
paid ofi in instalments in 55 years, so that only one twentieth is paid in casb. 
And although this payment is reduced to a minimum, those peasants may h 
exempted from it who, after sale of their holdings, which were too sinil 
to the commune at the date of readjustment, prefer to establish themselw 
as colonists on the Crown Lauds, because the yield from the sale of tW 
former holdings is generally too insignificant compared with the cost i 
removal and initial establishment on the new holding Thus, the ai 
payments have in these years only been about 4 % of the purchase pi® 

Although it is not possible to compare these sales of the Crown Laa^t 
with those of the Peasants’ Bank, yet they amounted, during the years i?®*' 
1911, to 329,005 deciatines distributed among 57,243 peasants’ famifc 
who had to pay altogether 32,532,284 roubles for them. The following tal* 
gives the details : 
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Tabije XVI. 


Year 

.Kea^ 

for Sak 

CottUtittial Saki of Cron 

Total 

In afro«6a or 
UoHtof 

Total Area 

cl 

I«&d Sold 

Avcfafe 

Plica 

pet 

2>ecl^lae 

tfofflber 

of 

Par. 

diasen 

Decia- 

tloei 

Kaxober 

of 

Pur- 

ChOMTS 

Deda. 

tina 


21,225 

6,293 

9.664 

■ 

5,631 

^.149, 230 

ri9 

08 

230.118 

12,662 

45,173 


39,624 

4,638,663 

103 

09 

135,510 

1^,014 

139,355 


131,642 

13.083,665 

108 



78.507 

14,728 

86,341 

4,812 

82,621 

7,825,415 

90 

IZ 

64,2*7 

5,596 

48,272 

2,468 

45,486 

3.845.307 

71 

Total . . , 

529,647 

57.293 

329,005 

17,521 

305.004 

32,542,280 

99 


We now draw att^bon to the very considerable proportion 

2 »/J 0 toe land divided in holdings of a single piece (otrouba) orinhSdings 
ith buildings (khoutor) formed or in course of formation in virtue of th^ 
les^ The following table shows that these operations have specially 
netted the peasants insufficiently supplied with land. 


Tabi^: XVII. — Land atready Possessed by Purchasers 
of Crown Lands (1907-11). 
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§ 5. Other operations in connection with the work 
OF readjustment carried out by the land commissions. 


In the couise of cairying out the new land refoims experience showe 
that in order to accelerate the operation, two measures were necessary 
1st., small loans had to be granted for the initial establishment of thos 
peasants who, possessing very little or no land at all at date of purchasf 
could not benefit by the credit given by the Peasants’ Bank, and 2nd., mods 
and experimental farms had to be organized to show the peasants the advant 
ages of the new system of farm readjustment in such regions in which tki 
rural communes themselves had no practical notion of it. 

In accordance with the regulations of November 17th., /30th., 1908,1)1 
land commissions distribute thor subsidies in money under the form 0 
loans, not at interest, np to the amount of 150 roubles, repayable in fiv( 
atmual instalments, beginning with the 6th year. It is in fact a very efc 
adous system of assistance, since the cost of removal and initial insta). 
ment of the peasants generally amounts to tietween 200 and 500 roubles, 
according to the locality. We must not consider these figures from the poiit 
of view of Western Europe, where the monetary regime also prevails a 
agriculture, so that it wo^d be out of the question to build new house 
at such prices. It diould be added that the lind commissions are still aUt 
to assist peasants with loans in kind, especially providing them with cheap 
timber for building fcom the State forests ; in this way among the Russiai 
peasants, who are pooi, hut Uve to a large extent under the system of bai- 
ter, new colonies ate formed of a size and with a rapidity which would 1* 
inconceivable, in the case of the richest farmers of Western Europe, if only 
for financial reasons. It must he allowed that it is fortunate for Russia aai 
not at all a mete inddental fact that the reforms have been commenced at 
this moment. A hundred years hence the monetary regime and .the credit 
institutions prevalent in Western Europe will also pievad by natural forceo 
circumstances on the Russian peasant farms and the rise in price of mateiii 
and labour, as well as the increased needs, would render this work of n 
form, already in itself difficult, entirely impossible, on purely finaudi 
grounds. 

Account must be taken of these special conditions if we aretoappreciali 
at its real value the amount of 13452,543 roubles, seemingly a small sun 
distributed by the land commissions under the form of loans in 1907-11 (i| 

Out of this sum. 147,640 peasant families received loans of an aveia? 
amount of 100 roubles each to meet the cost of their initial establishment 
not including that of buildii^ material received at very low pue* 
It is true that 337,741 families applied for such loans and we shall see in ft 
following section that the available resources of the commissions are insti 

(l) The CommisMcttis further distributed 864,597 roubles as special subventions 
3?, 100 peasants. 
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(jent to. meet the reqmcements of the colonists for honses and other 
mildings. 

At the same time, the land commissions, together with the zemstvo ad- 
jinistratioos, have provided for the organization of 2,652 farms to serve 
s models and 12,079 experimental farms, the zemstvo administrations 
aviflg long' exerted liemselves in various provinces for the promotion of 
gricaltnral taiowledge amprtg the peasants. The amount dire^y spent for 
be purpose by the commissions in 1907-ir was about 7,000,000 roubles; 
1 addition, out of the credit opened in 1911, 4,000,000 roubles were placed 
t the disposal of the zemstvos and the various agricultural associations for 
be work of land readjustment. We should also observe that the agricultural 
o-opeiative societies and the zemstvo banks, organized on mutnal principles, 
ind here a large field, open to them and their prosperous development in re- 
;cnt years is a new indication of the life-giving power of the new land reforms, 
he efiects of which are felt throughout the whole field of agriculture. We 
nust, however, refrain from here entering into the details of these special 
»nditions, the rather as we shall continue to give a careful account of these 
ndirect effects of the land reform in the Balldin of Economic and Social In- 
^liigencc and shall be continaally puUishii^ them for the benefit of Western 
Europe. 


§ 6. Success of the farm readjustment work carried 

OUT UP TO THE PRESENT AND ITS CRITICS. 

Our account of the salutary work of the land commissions has been 
far principally based on Russian official publications ; and this has been 
tentional, as these publications, which give a quantity cf statistical data 
id diagrams, showing the complete transfimnation of the Russian vill- 
;e by means of the work of the Commissions, have been up to this 
die utilised. 

Although it is not to be imagined that there has been in our days an 
dtation of the famous villages of Potemkin, it still seems to us advisable 
complete the foregoing study by giving the comments of the critics of the 
!w land organization, and their remarks on the new development of the 
mditions of the land held by the Russian peasants. We shall first give 
le remarks of such critics as W. Ordinsky, W. A. Obolensky and A. Koe- 
:d, who have travelled through the provinces, visited the vfflages, spoken 
ti the peasants and seen the surveyors at work, or again T. Stroganow, 
10 passes his life amoi^ the peasants. No one could form quite certain 
ndusions with regard to a radical economic system of laws, whether in the 
Im of industry or in that of agriculture, without personally studying, in 
■ of the infernal din of modem machinery, the technique of contem- 
rary industry in all its phases or without having personally put his hand 
the plough, furrowed the field with it and conducted the reaping 
Mine across the meadow. 
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It is from this point of view we shall now study the woric of the land 
commissions and S it is impassible for ns to take the reader for a tour tihrough 
Kussia, we can nevertheless follow in thought the authors who have made 
investigations on the spot and have recorded the things they have seen. 

The objections made by these investigators on the spot may easily 
be divided into two classes, according to their nature, objections on prin- 
dple and practical objections. Let us first consider the former : 

(a) The essential question of prindide in regard to the whole problem 
was stated in the following terms by Prince W. A. Obolensky (i) at tire end of 
his book above referred to : “ Will the liberation of the individual peasants 
from the commune certainly last ? What will become of the individual farau 
when at the death of the present owners they have to be divided among tie 
heirs ? Will there not be again subdivision and scattered lots ? 

It cannot be denied that the prevalent system in other European 
countries and in North America, that is to say the free disposal of owners' 
rights over land has led to evils which attempt is being made of late years 
to rmedy by means of laws that might be considered “ antiUberal ". We 
refer particularly to the special laws passed in America and France for tie 
enconragement of homesteads and “undistrainable family holdings”, by whitk 
endeavour is being made to assure the maintenance of farms of a certain 
area under all economic drcnmstances against the arbitrary anangemeats 
of the respective owners. A precisely similar " servitude of the soil " erist- 
ed in Russia, as the peasants or te communes, up to 1905, could only 
sell their land to others in certain very definite cases and their principal hold- 
ings, the nadiel lots could not be mortgaged. Does it not seem strangi 
that at the very moment when the Western nations, with a peasant popi 
ation certainly far more enlightened and educated than the Russian, fnii 
themselves obliged, so to say, to protect agriculture against the farmer 
themselves by the institution of a conditional right to property, Russi 
should follow the opposite course, affording, even in the opinion of favour 
able critics, the greatest freedom to the caprice of ignorant farmers? 

The partisans of the new movement in Russia object that the experience 
especially of the Scandinavian countries and North Germany, has undoubtetl; 
shown that the more perfectly and scientifically the peasants’ farms an 
readjusted, the better they retist the danger of excessive subdivision 01 
unscientific division amoi^ heirs. Even in countries where the petmanence 
of the small farm is not legally assured, as in Norway by Aosaede, audit 
various parts of Germany by AiaerbemecU, that is to to say by a successioi 
law, by which the laud passes to one of the sons under favourable conditioiti 
the division of the inheritance is, according to the ancient customary 1 st 
of the peasants, very seldom made in kind; the farm prasses generally undivil- 
ed to one of the sons and each of his co-heirs receives his share in money; 
generally the amount of these shares is less than the value of the land d# 
to the coheits, so that the farm may not be burdened by excessive cbaip 


(i) ^riculturist, member of the zemstvo, statistician. 
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its pennanence may be assured. Where these arrangements cannot be 
lade, the farm is sold as a whole, and so passes intact to a new owner. 

Mating all allowance for the diffierenceof legal and economic conditions, 

> is true ttet, as regards climate and the social system prevailing in the 
gncoltoral world, Russia has more affinity with the Scandinavian than with 
ther Rnropean countries; but it is still to be feared that the Russimi peas- 
nts are generally so attached to the ancient method of dividing land that 
fbea they find themselves entirely free to act as they piease and no longer 
ontroUed by the miV, they will often subdivide the land itself among 
jjeh children, or sell it in difficult years unscientifically divided. A 

i iiole literature has been written in Russia on the subject, which, in spite 
its one-sidedness, seems to justify these fears, for incontestable proofs 
ive not been wanting that there have already been instances of abuse 
fights to too large areas of land, too suddenly acquired. We cannot, 
course, go into the details of this discussion, which has assumed very 
rge proportions ; we must limit ourselves to reproducing the general im- 
ression of a practical and impartial observer. The summary conclusions 
I be drawn at the present state of this highly important question, may be 
ipressed as follows : it seems undoubtedly best to limit to a certain degree 
y revision of the law on peasants’ succession, the liberty of the peasants to 
ill and divide their land. Even in countries where the farming popul- 
ion have more liberty and have attained a h^her intellectual level, it has 
eo necessary, as recently in Dettmark, to establish at least minimum 
lits for areas of parcels and of the principal holdings, when it is 
cessary in cases of inheritance, to proceed to the division of the land (l). 
nilar provisions, adapted to the conditions of Russian farms, far from 
tricting, would undoubtedly contribute to encourage the work of farm 
idjastment, so happily commenced in Russia, and to assure its success. 
Especially as regards the right to contract loans on mortgage of 
iiel land, the legal provisions now in force in Russia undoubtedly are 
Scient guarantee ^inst any abuse. Mortgages on nadiel land can only 
registered in favour of the Feasants' Bank, which only grants loans for 
ichase of land or justifiable farm improvements or other profitable tmder- 
ii^s. Thus all the loans correspond with an increase in the value of 
laim; in any case, the increase of the comparative indebtedness cansed 
diwsions due to the law of inheritance or through unscientific methods 
arming, which is possible in Western Ettrope, where land credit pure 
fimple prevails, seems almost impossible in Russia. 

On the other hand, we may, with every reservation, consider probable 
it has been repeatedly observed by certain Russian authors, that the 
Ins of the excess agricultural population to the towns will inevitably con- 
ite, sooner or later, to increase the proletariate. Whilst the new agri- 
wal reforms are opposed from this special point of view, it may be as^ 
tier the old system of constant partition and the division of peasant 


itlielawofMayiitli., 1897,111 cases of subdivision, fixtf the miuimuni limit cd the hum 
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farms into scattered parcels were not still far more to be deplored and if j 
were possible, generally speaking, to maintain it. It must be allowed, ot 
the contrary, that that system was maintained absolutely as long as it waj 
possible from the economic and political point of view, and that it was quite 
time to abandon it. Besides, except for colonization of Siberia, it was io. 
possible to introduce any other agricultural system than that prevalent ij 
Western Europe, with, perhaps, a few modifications to which we have refened 
and which we have given the reasons for, for, in view of the limited area of 
land fit for cultivation and the general conditions for the existence of mat. 
kind on the earth, in consequence of the increase of population, there is tt 
economic system which will never present defects and will not finally lead 
to serious difficulties. 

(6) The most important objections raised with regard to the practical 
carrying out of the new agricultural laws may be summarised as follows: 

It is said that, in general, the comparatively excessive rapidity, 
view of the technical means available, with which the labours of the lai 
commissions have been so fat conducted, has often mjiued the work andsoi 
of the surveying and readjustment is incomplete and will have, sooner 
later, to be done over again. 

Such haste in the conduct of the work will certainly diminish of itself ai 
in the future the readjustment wiU be carried out at a normal rate. 

ConsideraUe advance, besides, has already been made in the survejii 
and readjustment. We see, however, that the specialists required fci tS 
technical completion of the work are still too few, so that it often bea 
necessary to employ as assistant surveyors young men who do not posses 
the necessary knowledge. It k the rather to be wondered at that the js; 
members of the laud commissions have been able in so short a time ti 
acquire even elementary notioas of the art. 

The technical enois committed by the land commissions are maiilij 
due to too great anxiety to satisfy the special desires of the peasants ; tii 
is besides, justifiable in localities where work of this kind is carried out h 
the first time, as it is very important, in order to ^ ve the first impulse to a 
organisation and rouse the peasants from the indtlence in which they b* 
lived for centuries, first to awake their interest and render them consciw 
of the advantage of being freed from the unfavourable conditions an* 
which they live, all of which is sometimes only possible on condition of* 
commoda&g oneself to the peasants’ point of view and making someH 
cessions to them, If too formal a course is pursued and only the tecW 
requirements considered, without regard to the wishes and ideas of the f®* 
ante, there is often a risk of provokbig general opposition and the comply 
arrest of the work of farm readjustment throughout the region. 

In addition to what we have just said, the principal defects and ^ 
ulties met with in the practical carrying out of the reforms may be sunn* 
ised as follows ; 



from tne luie nugra oe avMQea Dy panting comparatively larger hnlHino^ 
of a smgle ^ of mfenor soil to correspond with smaller areas of3 
of good quality or by having recourse to sale by auction 

(2) The new holdings are often of too oblong a form; this form it is 
said, is pven t^ in order that there may be an equitable distribu&n of 
the vanoas kmds of soil, or m order that the parcels may be in immediate 
poamity to watercourse. EspedaUy in locaKtie where water is not abund- 

ant or where tte water is at too peat a depth underpound for the sinking 

af wells (and thwis one of the geological peculiaritie of the Russian plainf 
the parcels must be arranged in the neighbourhood of brooks or streaim 

(3) The^asants generally insist on the maintenance of common mead- 
ows and pasture lands, 

(4) Roads streams of water and the configuration of the soil render 
scientific distnbution and the farming of the land difficult. 

(5) Communication and traflhc between villages are made difficult 
through the want of roads and the bad state of those existing 

(6) The studio for the water supply are made in advance, which again 
pves nse to a senes of technical errors in the work of the new faim r^d- 
justment. 

» Nevertheless it may now be stated, finaUy, that the new farm readiust- 
nent has everywhere ■ promoted the propess of agriculture whilst the tent- 
Ltive efforts inevitable in all first attempts have been quickly followed 
y work scientifically and technicaUy more complete. And this gives ground 
br hope that the new reforms will soon lead to a general improveinent in 
be conditions of existence of the Russian peasants and will contribute 
b assure them of certain prosperity in the more or less near future. 

'?'***' “ part of our study naturally suffers 
■om the State having laid it down for all districts that the peasants must 
uy the toms necessary for their existence, panted them out of the Crown 
ands. And, since as a general rule the peasants have not enough ready 
iraey, the atove pnnaple is equivalent to an obUgation for them to 
ortgage to the Peasant’ Bank the land they possess or purchase, up to 
. full value. So the mdebtedness of the peasants to the Bank has increased 
im 50^000,000 roubles at the commencement of the work of farm 
adjustaent (1907) to i,ooo,ooo,oco roubles. It is true that the 
anifesto ofh ovemtor 3rd./i6th, 1905, relieved., as we have seen, the peas- 
iti of a total debt of more than 1,500,000,000 roubles; but it is evident 

ir IS be found in 

tt article in the number of the BuMm oj Economic and Social Intdli- 

be^observed.we think, that, even without considering 
isS, T estates and their division among the 

'ieas,„ra considerable, will only suffice for a time to meet the 

:aof k extraordinarily large 

and still available, the possibility of new purchase of land in Rusla 
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mEttrope is very limited and confined to special localities, for tlie peasant 
dearly can only round off their holdings with land adjacent to th^ ani 
it is just in the regions where the need for increa^g the holdings i 
great^ that land is least available ; finally, the availaUe land is in par 
tdtnated where its utilisation fm agriculture is impossible on account ofth 
climate or the nature of the soii. 

These considerations would lose nothing of their value, even were th 
proposals of the socialist deputies of the first Duma followed, and the targj 
estates expropriated purely and simply. Even such a radical measure woulj 
scarcely succeed in improving, however little, the situation of the small fans, 
er of South West and Eittle Russia, for it is just in those parts of the Empitf 
where the peasants most feel the insufficiency of their lots, that the largi 
estates have only a comparatively small area. However it be, the large estate 
all considered, including the nobles’ estates (in igio about 50,000,000 
dedatines), would hardly suffice, in view of the rapid increase of the poput. 
tion to meet the need of land by the peasants, for the next fifty years. 

Independently of the improvement of the method of farming, the peas- 
ants’ land by means of intensive cultivation, there is only one means of meetiij 
the difficulty: colonisation, on a large scale, of the vast waste regions ol 
the Empire, especially in Central Aaa and Siberia. The Russian Govemiaeit 
has long understood this ; and to crown its great work of farm readjustment, 
dating from 1906 , it has organized the free immigration of peasants to Sibaia, 
instituting a “ Special Board " at St. Petersburg; at the end of the nineteentl 
century, this movement of imm%ration into Siberia had assumed consif 
erable dimensions, owing to the distress of the small farmers in ceitai 
parts of European Russia. 

This movement of the population, which is not only immediately c«i 
nected with the Russian Land Reform of 1861, but must be, as far as caok 
foreseen, the final solution of the whole movement of the peasants aad tb 
question of peasant farms, deserves to be studied separately and wi 
greater attention. Such a study, however, would exceed the limits of tli 
section and we are obliged to refer our readers, for the details of chief i»i 
portance to the well known Mmoirt of MM. Stolypine and Ktivoschei».| 
of which a German edition has recently appeared (i). 

(i) *' XHt Kolcmsation Siitriens (Colonisation of Iberia), Berlin, 1913. Panw, 
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